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i} ROLLS ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


AAn Expert Opinion of the 


40/50 hp. New Phantom 


and ihe 


20 h.p. Rolls-Royce Cars 


‘Motoring on a Rolls-Royce is something 
quite different from motoring on an ordi- 
nary car. The entire absence of vibration 
from the engine and the silence of every- 
thing, excepting the tyres on the road, 
give the impression of some super- 
natural source of 
power. 


*LIVERPOOL POST,’ FEBRUARY 19), 1926 
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Rolls-Royce Ltd. are manufacturers of motors 
cars and aero engines. They are not the makers 
of any kind of razor or wircless apparatus 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
1; CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, Wat 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
Rolhead, Piccy, London Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 
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Coachbuilders by Appointment to HM. The King and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


BARKER COACHWORK 


for Rolls-Royce and other high-class Chassis 


Since 1710, those who require the best have come to Barkers 
for fine coachwork. The traditional excellence of Barker coach- 


work is maintained to-day. 


The beauty, dignity and luxury of Barker Bodies are the 
result of over two centuries experience of coachbuilding, 
coupled with the most progressive ideas in motor car design. 


Your inspection of Barker’s latest models and new styles in 
wood-grain finishing colours is specially invited. 


BARKER & CO. (COACHBUILDERS) LTD. 


Rolls-Royce Retailers and Body Specialists 
66 & 67 SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W.1 


Established 1710 
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PIANISTS and VIOLINISTS 


How to obtain PERFECT COMMAND of TECHNIQUE 
without YEARS of DRUDGERY. 


Great Opportunity for all Pianists, Véielinists, and 
*Cellists. 
A great opportunity is given to-day to all pianists, 


violinists and 

It is an opportunity to obtain a perfect command of 
technique without the years and drudgery and soul-wearying 
hours of practising scales and arpeggios that have hitherto 
been essential. 


Indeed, by 


cellists. 


following this wonderful method the musician 
gains more from ten minutes’ exercises than he has hitherto 
been able to gain from hours of continuous practice. What 
is the object of continuous practice, the less repetition of 
scales and exercises, which hitherto the musician has had to 
submit himself to? 

It is simply to render supple 
muscles of the arm, the hand, 
them strength and accuracy. 

These results must be secured if the musician is to im- 
prove his technique and obtain 2 complete mastery of his 
mstrumeiit. 


Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, F.R.A.M. 

writes: “I do, indeed, believe in the efficacy of your 
system, and think that such careful and anatomically- 
directed exercises are not only helpful, but essential.” 


Wonderful. 


“Th iprevement in my lest kand is wonderful. I have 
ashe 4 an n° pendent tse of each finger that 1 have never 
known before. What I used to regard as - ficult fingering 
is now quite simple, and I am practising music % vhich a month 
ago I thought I should newer touch.” 


A Public Performer. 


“7 want to say that the ‘Cowling’ System has saved me 
many hours of practice a@ lready, and my pleying hes improved 
very oatwel vy. 


Illustrated Book Free. 





nerves and 
and to give 


and flexible the 
and the fingers, 


A photographically 


method, will be sent by 


Paganini’s Teclinique. 
_“* Paganini’s command of technique,” says the great 
violinist, Kubelik, “‘ which so astonished the world in hi 


that it was attributed to the influence of the Evil One, must 


now be considered part of the equipment of every modern 
virtuoso.” 
“I make this statement,” he conciudes, “ sin 


the art.” 
recognised that the 


trate the advance made in the science of 
So great is this advance that it is now 


hand and arm and fingers can be trained to all that tra- 
ordinary degree of suppleness and responsiveness required for 
the possession of a perfect technique withent the hours and 
years of weary drudging practice hitherto considered ne« ! 


The “ Cowling” System. 

The method which has broug tht about this 
musical education is the “ Cowling” 
has won the praise of musicians in every part of the world. 

This remarkable system, a feature of which is its extreme 
simplicity, trains the hand, the wrist and the finger to 
perfect power, flexibility, responsiveness, and control, with an 
entire absence of all the superfluous motions and waste eff: 
involved in practice upon the instrument itself, 

ty devoting ten minutes each morning and evening to the 
“Cowling ” System you will do more towards ac quiring @ 
perfect technique than you could do by practising the piano, 
violin, or ‘cello for five hours a day. 


great revolution in 


System, a system which 





Octave Playing. 

lesson on octave playing for a weck and 
found my powers of endurance more than povusLep at the 
end of it—vyou will, therefore, understand the substantial 
benefit I have derived from your course of training. You 
have put new faith in me.” 


Stretch Increased. 


“T practised the 





Reporting on Lesson 3 a pianist writes: “J am taking to 
the piano rather late in the day (37), but, as a result of the 
‘Cowling’ exercises the stretch of each ha nd ts nearly half 
an inch more than it was three weeks ago. 


illustrated brochure, giving full particulars of this remarkable 


return, gratis and post free, on request to MANAGER, 


The COWLING INSTITUTE, 71 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. | 


Write for these free particulars to-day. 


You incur no obligation by doing so. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


\ R. CHURCHILW’S Budget, though it has a back. 
[* ground of gloomy financial conditions, has given us 
ure than we expected. It is a severely 

hardly a trace of Mr. 
former inclination towards adventure and 
speculation. Moreover, it is a “national” Budget. 
At a great many points its structure is interwoven 
With great political causes from which the people in 
nothing but benefit. It 
it is democratic. 





much more plea 
disciplined Budget showing 


Churehill’s 


derive 
favouritism to any class ; 
If the Minister had any lingering misgivings that 
the critics might have been right when they said that 
Mr, Churchill was a dangerous man for the Chancellorship 


their daily work can 
shows no 


Prime 


of the Exchequer those misgivings must have been 
greatly relieved. The Budget admirably serves Mr. 


Baldwin’s great purpose of putting in train a national 
policy which shall open a new industrial era of liberality, 
comprehensiveness and consideration of one 
With such a prospect we may, 
If only the coal dispute should 
go full steam ahead towards the 

can undoubtedly make our own 


tolerance, 
class for the other. 
indeed, feel hopeful. 
he settled, 
happier times which we 
if we are determined to have them. 


we could all ¢ 


We have written about the Budget and its problems 
in our first two leading articles, but we must describe 
here some of its main points. The balance-sheet for the 
past financial year showed an actual revenue of 
£812,062,000—£11,002,000 over the estimate. The expen- 
diture, however, owing to the coal subsidy (which cost 
£19,000,000), amounted to £826,160,000. This 
£7,700,000 over the estimate without including the 
subsidy. If there had been no coal subsidy hens would 
still have been a surplus of nearly five millions. As it 
was, the deficit to be made up cut of current resources 
was £14,038,000. Turning to the year Mr. 
Churchill estimated the revenue, on the basis of existing 
taxation, at £804,700,000 and the expenditure at 
£812,641,000. The deficit would be £7,941,000. He 
estimated that aftcr allowing for the proceeds of the new 
taxation which he proposed, an d for the fresh expenditure 
as-the result of 
£824,750,000 and 
words he 


was 
coal 


coming 


then 


which would be possible and justifiable 
the new taxation, his revenue aa be 
his expenditure £820,641,000. In 
budgeted for a surplus of £4,109,000. 


* * * * 


other 


Before he came to his proposals for new taxation Mr. 
Churchill said that beer showed a small in con- 
sumption, but that spirits had again fallen no doubt as 
of the very high taxation. On the other hand, 
“ healthy compensating 


Micrease 


the result 
tea, cocoa, and sugar had shown 
and the consumption of tobacco had also 
noticeably On the whole the nation was 
richer now than it was a yearago. But though trade was 
improving the basic industries remained de- 
pressed. Depression and prosperity were found side by 
“The picture,” he said, “ is not black nor grey ; it 
The principal feature in Inland Revenue was 
unexpected results of the Death Duties and the 
Last year he had reduced the Super Tax and 
the 


expansion ’ 
increased. 


steadily 


side. 
is piebald.”’ 
the 
Super Tax. 
increased the Death Duties by equal amounts. At 
end of the year the Death Duties were 5} millions below 
the estimate, the Super Tax 5} millions above it. 
* * * * 

During the past six years the diminution of the National 
Debt charge had been £75,000,000 a year. Fortunately 
all the thrift agencies had prospered in the last financial 
year. The receipts for the sale of Savings Certificates, 
for example, were £35,500,000, 
that of the previous year. This is a really encouraging 
fact. Many of us have feared that the 
Public Assistance would have a demoralising effect upon 
the traditional thriftiness of the nation, but though 
the danger visibly remains it is reassuring to know that 
independence and the old power of self-help are emerging 
handsomely from the trial. As for the return to the Gold 
Standard, Mr. Churchill pointed out, as he was thoroughly 
entitled to do, that the forebodings had already been 
falsified. The cost of living 
We stood at last on a “ basis of reality ” 
favourable to those of 


the increase being double 
fe] 


vast amount of 


had declined seven points. 
and our prices 
were in relation the United 
States. 


17851 
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A gain of only ten cents in the dollar exchange, he went 
on to point out, saved us on our purchases in the United 
States over £5,000,000 a year. On our War debt to the 
United States it saved us £750,000. There was also a 
corresponding saving on the capital of our foreign invest- 
ments. Again, the Bank Rate was no higher than it was 
a year ago, indeed not higher than it often was before the 
War. Finally there had been “no sensational exodus 
of gold.” We had reduced our reserves merely from 
£154,000,000 to £145,000,000 and no call at all had been 
made upon the powerful transatlantic credits which had 
been provided as a precaution. 

* * * * 

After defending the silk duties, which he said had not 
increased the price of artificial silk though probably they 
had prevented it from falling, Mr. Churchill came to the 
McKenna duties which he declared had not caused any 
increase in the price of British manufactured goods. 
On the contrary, prices had fallen and more men had been 
employed. In order to prevent dumping between the 
announcing of a tax and the date of its coming into 
operation duties in future would be applicable from the 
date of the announcement. Articles subject to Imperial 
Preference would enjoy a ten years’ guarantee. In 
dealing with Income Tax, Mr. Churchill proposed to 
abolish the three years’ average, though this reform could 
not come into operation till next year. 

* * * * 

Mr. Churchill's explanation of the new taxation on 
betting was followed with profound interest. His 
scheme coincides exactly with that which we have advo- 
cated for many months in the Spectator. In order to 
avoid any change in the betting laws he would make the 
tax—five per cent. on every bet—apply solely to that 
kind of betting which is already legal, namely, credit 
betting with bookmakers and betting on racecourses. He 
believed that these two classes of betting covered nine- 
tenths of the turnover. The tax cannot be applied before 
November Ist. If it should be objected that the State 
wanted to make money out of an evil thing he must reply 
that the Treasury already made moncy out of it. Book- 
makers already paid Income Tax. He estimated the 
yield this year at £1,500,000, and on a full year at 
£6,000,000.  “* That,” said Mr. Churchill, “‘ is the only 
optional or luxury tax I shall bring forward.” 

* * * * 

In our judgment he has brought forward the best pos- 
sible one. Betting is the most glaring of all our national 
luxuries. Nobody need bet who does not want to. As 
for the question of recognition, betting is, of course, 
already recognised up to the hilt; apart from what the 
Treasury collects out of the industry the co-operation 
of the Post Office and the Police is evident at every turn of 
its operations. Nevertheless, there is sure to be a con- 
siderable fight over the betting tax. Many bookmakers 
are alarmed and angry and the Churches are planning 
deputations to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
implore him to desist. It seems to us that if the book- 
makers are genuinely alarmed the moralists might well 
find that to be a reason for calming their fears. 

* * * 

The irony of the situation would be complete if the 
bockmakers and the moralists combined forces in a 
mass deputation to Mr. Churchill. If some of the 
delegates complained that betting was being suppressed, 
and others that it was being encouraged, Mr. Churchill 
would have an easy if not a jovial time. Of course, 


that will not happen, nor do we suggest that it should. 
Politics rsust be seemly ; and Mr. Churchill, recognizing 
the sincerity of the moral protest, will, of course, refrain 
from the obvious tactic of inviting the various classes 


of objectors to the betting tax to save him time and 
trouble by forming a single deputation. 
* * * * 

Next, Mr. Churchill proposed to extend the McKenna 
duties to include commercial motor-cars, and to re-enact 
the Key Industries duties which otherwise would lapse 
this year. There is no need to add here to what is said 
in our first leading article about the so-called yaiq 
on the Road Fund, and the increased taxation of the 
heavier motor vehicles. But we must repeat our 
expression of satisfaction at Mr. Churchill’s hope of being 
able to replace the existing methods of taxing motors 
with a tax on petrol. Sir Richard Redmayne, than whom 
there is no greater authority on the coal industry, when 
he was giving evidence before the Coal Commission 
recommended a tax on foreign motor fuel as a means of 
turning low-temperature carbonization from a doubtful 
commercial business to a proved commercial business, 
We fancy that Sir Richard Redmayne is in principle 
a Free Trader, but he saw that such a tax for a very 
important national purpose would be justified on its 
merits. We heartily agree with him. 

* * * * 

The last important subject. that Mr. Churchill dealt 
with was the promise by France to pay an unconditional 
minimum of £4,000,000 towards her War debt to Great 
Britain without prejudice to the impending settlement, 
It is a great pleasure to receive this promise, not because 
the payment will be large—it will, indeed, be very small— 
but because it is an earnest that France has every intention 
of coming to a quick and final settlement with us, 

* * * * 

The Budget assumes peace in the coal industry. As 
Mr. Churchill significantly said, if there was not peace 
he would be compelled to make some entirely new 
proposals. That means, of course, large additional 
taxation and a very destructive undoing of much of his 
work. When we go to press on Thursday the signs of 
peace are no better than they were. The Prime Minister's 
intervention has not yet had its expected results. It 
was on Thursday, April 22nd, that he took charge of the 
negotiations as the owners and the men had quite failed 
to come to the postulated preliminary agreement about 
wages. The next day he received represcntatives of 
both sides at the Ministry of Labour and asked Mr, 
Evan Williams for the owners, and Mr. Herbert Smith 
for the miners, to state their case. This they did, Mr. 
Evan Williams laying emphasis on the importance of 
increasing the working hours and Mr. Smith rejecting 
all idea of cither increasing hours or reducing wages. 
At the end of these expositions the Prime Minister 
remarked that there was a “ pretty tight knot.” He 
then invited each side to appoint a negotiating com- 
mittee of nine members. 

* * * + 

The invitation was at once acted upon and since then 
there have been continual comings and goings which 
it is impossible for us to summarize. Always in the 
background there has been the Industrial Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress, which has been as busy as a 
bee, and sometimes the more ponderous figure of the 
Gencral Council of the Trade Union Congress seen dimly 
through mists. We cannot help attaching importance 
to the strong desire for peace entertained by those able 
negotiators, Mr. J. H. Thomas and Mr. Pugh, even thougli 
they have no direct responsibility. Things had a better 
look on Tuesday evening, when the negotiating con- 
mittees met in Mr. Baldwin’s private room at the 
House of Commons. It is unoflicially, though 10 
doubt accurately, reported that at this conference 
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the Prime Minister begged the committees to act 
in the interests of the whole country, and not to 
check the returning industrial prosperity. He pointed 
out that for the first time since 1920 the employment 
figure was below a million and that the cost of living 
figure was down to 68—the lowest since 1919. A very 
interesting suggestion was that of the Prime Minister 
that if there was a settlement it should last for some 
years, say, at least five years. Year by year inter- 
ruptions in the coalfields account for a considerable 
amount of loss, and there is no doubt that if there was 
a certainty of peace over a prolonged period the owners 
could afford to pay a little more than has ever been 
economically justified hitherto. 

* * * * 

This direct conference between the two sides had been 
made possible by the owners announcing that they 
would come to it without imposing “ any limitations 
or reservations at all upon the discussions.” We have 
not generally felt that the owners were being wisely or 
tactfully led, but here was a wise and courageous advance 
which The owners’ 
concession did not of course necessarily imply any 
withdrawal of their demand that percentage additions 
should be settled by districts and not nationally. No 
counter concession was made by the miners. At the end 
of the conference it was announced that a further meeting 
had been arranged for Wednesday afternoon. It should 
not be forgotten that if the miners’ wage rate was put 
back to that of 1921 they would really be in a better 
position than they were then owing to the fall in the 
cost of living. On Wednesday the owners and miners 
met again under the presidency of the Prime Minister 
and the worst crisis vet experienced arose when the owners 
proposed a return to a 48-hours week. A complete 
breakdown of the hardly 
Day-to-day contracts with the men at the mines may be 
offered if nothing is settled before the subsidy ends 
but obviously that could not last long. 
Without the subsidy most of the pits would soon be 


deserves to be acknowledged. 


negotiations was averted, 


arrangement 


bankrupt, 
* * * * 

The text of the Russo-German Treaty has _ been 
published, together with the Notes exchanged between 
Herr Stresemann and the Soviet Ambassador in Berlin. 
The first article of the Treaty declares that the basis 
of the relations between Germany and Russia remains 
the Treaty of Rapallo. This is vague, as the Rapallo 
Treaty did no more than maintain diplomatic relations 
and renounce mutual claims. The second 
article provides for the neutrality of both countries 
in the event of either being attacked. The third provides 
for neutrality if a Coalition should attempt to impose 
* an economic or financial boycott ’’—vague 
The misgivings which 


financial 


upon either 
again, Is the League referred to ? 
were aroused when the negotiations for this Treaty were 
first reported continue and have indeed become more 
intense. France is particularly anxious. Germany has 
given her word, however, that there is nothing in the 
Treaty that any way with the Locarno 
Treaty. We hope and on the whole believe that this 
is so. But it natural that concern should be 
expressed when we find Germany, who ought to enter 
autumn, concluding a Treaty with 


e yullic ts in 
is only 


the League in the 
so openly avowed an enemy of the League as the Sovict. 


* * ae * 

Yet Germany can hardly be expected to show herself 
such a benevolent animal as not to defend herself when 
attacked In effeet. she was attacked when several 
Powers combined at Geneva to keep her out of the 


League at the last moment. Just as she countered 
the Allies in conference at Genoa by entering into a 
Treaty with the Soviet at Rapallo, so now she answers 
the members of the League who “ turned her down ” 
by showing that she has an alternative policy. She can 
look to the East instead of to the West. Probably 
if Germany had become a member of the League she 
would not have made any new Treaty with Russia 
As things are, the new Treaty is a reality and its conse- 
quences must be carefully watched. It is too soon 
to say whether it will have any appreciable effect upon 
the international conditions which were the foundation 
of the Locarno Treaty. Germany has made a demon- 
stration. But for our part we shall not fear mischief if 
she is enabled to enter the League in the autumn. 
a x * * 

The arrival of the Riffi delegates at Ujda on Monday 

means a more hopeful phase of the Morcccan peace 


negotiations. Hitherto there had only been  long- 
distance exchanges. When the Riffi delegates were 


sixty miles from Ujda a new Franco-Spanish demand 
was added to the original peace proposals. This was 
to the effect that before negotiations began the French 
and Spanish troops should be allowed to advance their 
troops without hindrance to better The 
original four points were that the Riffs must submit 
to the Sultan; that Abd-el-Krim must leave the Riff 
country ; that the tribes must be disarmed; and that 
prisoners must be exchanged. The Morocco 
pondent of the Times, from whose messages we take 
our information, says that the addition of the eleventh- 
hour demand by France and Spain created an unfortunate 
impression upon the Rifli delegates. Happily, France 
and Spain had the good sense to modify the extra demand 
and there is now a good hope that peace will be achieved 
at Ujda. It is known that all sides are anxious for it, 
though Spain is less willing than the others. Even if 
there should be peace the Riffi will still be in urgent 
We publish an article on this 


positions. 


corrcs=- 


need of medical help. 
subject elsewhere. 

* = * 

There has been a bursting asunder of the “ British 


Fascists.” General Blakeney, their president, very 


wisely desired the organisation to put itself at the 
disposal of the O.M.S. Since the foundation of the 


O.M.S., with official sanction, to help the Government 
to maintain public services in emergencies, there has been 
no excuse for the British Fascists to continue as an 
independent body with military titles and the assertion 
of the right to take unconstitutional action. In fact, 
the O.M.S. could not accept help from such a body. 
The result of the resistance of some of the Fascist leaders 
to General Blakeney’s proposal was that he and the 
moderates who agreed with him resigned; and they 
were quite right. 
%* * * * 

The Times of Tuesday published a letter from Mr. 
Ernest Law protesting against the uncouth “ gyratory ” 
to express the new circulating traffic arrangements, 
when the simple English word “ roundabout ” is available, 
We agree and note with interest that Colonel Ashley 
has now taken in his Parliamentary answers to referring 


to “ the roundabout SS stem.” 


* % x * 
Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 


Wednesday 100jx.d.; on Wednesday week 102; a year ago 
100x.d. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86} ; 
on Wednesday week 86}; a year ago 88}. Conversion Loan 
(3! per cent.) was on Wednesday 75}; on Wednesday week 


75i3;-; a year ago 77. 
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OF THE DAY 


BUDGET 


TOPICS 


THE 


MHE first thing to be said about this year’s Budget 
There was need 


is that it is an honest Budget. 


for an increase in taxation, and that need has been 


adequately met. 


Further, there was need for alterations and reductions 
to secure simplification and the abolition of friction, 
and these have been skilfully devised and applied. On 
the whole, then, Mr. Churchill deserves, and should 
receive, the thanks of the nation for the things he has 
done, for the things he has left undone. and for the 


way in which he has refused to yield to the temptation 
to run risks. 


Mr. Churchill's first specific propesal for the new 
financial year is to transfer £7,000,000 to the Exchequer 


from the accrued balance in the Road Fund, now 
amounting to some £19,000,000. Further, he proposes 
to take a proportion of the annual revenue of the Fund, : 
proportion estimated this year to yield £5,500,000, 
We are jealous of anything which may prevent the 
extension and improvement of our road system. More 
roads and better roads not only help trade, but help also to 
prevent urban congestion, and to increase the amenities 
of country life. They will spread our population more 
evenly than now. At the same time, we are bound 
to admit that we have reached a point in national finance 
where the “ needs must ” argument must be paramount. 
Besides, it would be a piece of fiscal pedantry to say 
that our road policy is likely in practice to be injured 
by the new proposals. Even after Mr. Winston 
Churchill's “* raid,” there will be plenty of money left 
in the accrued balance and in the annual sum sct aside 
for road purposes. The development in motor traflic, 
and therefore in motor revenue, is so rapid that we 
shall still be spending as much as was regarded needful, 
and indeed possible, only a couple of years ago. We are 
not abandoning our schemes. for road development, 
but merely not using the whole of the windfall which 
the development,of motor transport has brought into 
the Road Fund. 

Incidentally, we may note that what has happened 
shows that it is very difficult for a nation to play the 
schoolboy trick of having a special pocket ovt of which 
to buy “tuck,” or cricket equipment, or surreptitious 
cigarettes. The State, like the individual, has only 
one pocket, and earmarking can never be more than 
an aspiration. Personally, we hold that the money 
required for roads should be raised by a loan and be 
irrespective of the revenue received from a particular 
tax. By such a system we should avoid the unfairness 
of making any one year responsible for procuring benefits 
which will affect several generations. If ever there 
was “capital” expenditure, it is road expenditure. 
There is neither reason nor expediency in making the 
taxpayers in these lean years endow so largely the men 
of the future. No doubt the men of the future will 
have to maintain the new roads, but the embankments, 
the bridges, the viaducts, and the deep cuttings will 
remain. Roads financed by loans raised on annuities 
terminable in sixty-five years would, in our opinion, 
be the scientific way of handling the problem. 


Mr. Churchill's proposal to impose a duty of 5 per 
cent. from November Ist next on all legal bets made 


with a bookmaker, a duty of £10 on certificates to be 
taken out by bookmakers, and a duty of £10 as a regis- 
trtion fee on each set of premises occupied by a book- 
maker for receiving bets on credit, is very welcome to 


ia . ——__ 
——$————— 


the Spectator. It embodies proposals again and again 
made by us. Mr. Churchill expects to get £5,000 000 
a year from this source, and we should not wenden if 
ultimately the revenue from the taxation of betting 
amounted to double that amount. Meanwhile, no ene 
need feel that by what is being done betting is he 
encouraged, or being given a sanction which was w ithheld 
before. All that Mr. Churchill’s proposal does js to 
secure that betting, which can fairly be called the 
extreme form of luxury expenditure, shall not eScape 
the claims of the Treasury. If people are to be taxed 
because they “ walk in silk attire,’ own high-speed 
and luxuriously fitted motor-cars, or go to cinemas 
and other places of amusement, why should they not 
be taxed when they spend their money on what the 
Courts have decided is legal betting ? That legal betting 
should remain untaxed was a_ preposterous anomaly. 
What makes it more absurd was the fact that the Post 
Oflice, the police, and other authorities spent a great 
deal of public money in giving facilities to the British 
citizen to bet. In this problem common sense has at last 
prevailed. We do not doubt that regulation will be 
found, not more, but less demoralizing than our present 
hypocritical and utterly futile attitude towards wager 
on the speed of race-horses. 

The question of prohibiting all bets is another matter, 
If Parliament were ever to do that then no doubt to tay 
betting would be as immoral as to tax brothels. 

Under the heading of beer, Mr. Churchill has made 
an adjustment by which the State will be the gainer, 
but without injustice. 

The three years average for Schedule D of the Tneome 
Tax is to be abolished. What a man has received in 
the way of income in a particular year is an ascertainable 
fact, and when it has been ascertained he should pay 
a definite proportion of his revenue to the Treasury, 
i more tax. That 
is not only just and reasonable, but it tends to simplifiea- 
tion. Here, again, is a reform which the Spectator 
has always asked for. 


Less income, less tax; more income, 


Another fiscal proposal on which, as our readers know, 
we have again and again expressed strong views, has t 
our great satisfaction received Mr. Churchill's adherence. 
We have repeatedly urged that Parliament will not 
be doing the best it ean for the safety and welfare of the 
nation if it does not prevent, not only the terrible financial 
waste, but the terrible injury to the nation’s health and 
happiness, caused by our barbarous practice of burning 
coal as we now burn it. We send its valuable 
derivative products up our chimneys in the form of smoke 
to hide the sun and pollute the atmosphere. The 
practical remedy we have proposed was to coin our coal 
into the oil we require in greater and greater volume 
to drive our motors on land and our ships at sea, and to 
assist in warming and lighting our houses and generating 
our electric currents. The shortest and safest road to 
reach that goal, we have argued, is to raise our motor 
revenue, not by taxing horse power, but by taxing 
motor spirit. In that way we make the tax paid pro- 
portionate to the use of our roads, and do not, as now, 
dictate crudely and unscientifically as to the special 
form of motor engine to be constructed in our factories. 


most 


Therefore the direct effect of a petrol tax would be 
beneficial. The indirect effect would be as good. Since 
the tax would be levied at the ports, we should be 
giving the best possible form of encouragement to the low 
temperature carbonization of coal. We should make 
it abundantly worth while to carbonize, and yet while 
we were doing this we should not disturb or hamper 


trade. Another result would be an automatie insurance 
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nst what is almost certain to come 


ad an oil famine 
aga . 
the world’s 


consequent upon demand for mineral oil 
cetting ahead of the supply. If we were caught in an oil 
chortages the British Empire, poor in natural oil products, 
might be very badly squeezed. It is evident that 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s mind is working along these lines. 
that is a great source of satisfaction Although he has 
not actually pledged himself to substitute a motor-spirit 
tax for a horse-power tax he has promised to introduce 
it if he can. His ingenious, optimistic, and resourceful 
intellect could not be better employed. Once more, 
ifthe can coin our coal into oil, as he evidently believes he 
can, he will stand high in the ranks of our masters of 
finance. 

Here we may say incidentally that, though we do not 
want to-day to deal with national expenditure, but 
only with the new proposals for taxation, there is a passage 
in Mr. Winston Churchill's speech which shows that his 
mind is working on another point often emphasized 
in these Our system of keeping 
expenditure on National Defence in three watertight 
compartments, Water, Earth, and Air, is extravagant 
If all three forms of 
National Defence were co-related, as they ought to be, 
but should get far better 
may well be the case, the power which 
water to the air, it 


columns. present 


and inefficient in a high degree. 


we should not only spc nd les: 
value. If, a 
brings safety has passed from the 
mav Iead to national suicide to lavish our money on 
sea force. This important subject is dealt with in our 
next leading article. 

Among the minor alterations proposed in our taxing 
system are an import duty on wrapping paper at a little 
over sixtecn per cent. ad valorem with a preferential 
rebate of one-third for Kmpire eoods. The proposal 
For ourselves, we prefer to 
had_ their 


is sure to cause cise ussion. 
say nothing till the 


Parliament. 


two sides have say in 
There will probably be little or no serious opposition 
to the 


a further ten years, with the addition that the rate on 


making of the Key Industries duty continue for 


optical glass and instruments is to be fifty per cent. 


ad valorem. instead of, as at present, thirty-three and 
a third per cent., and that on are Jamp carbons a shilling 
a pound, 

The reform under which the duty on hackney motor 
vehicles will be made uniform in all districts by raising 
them to the higher Metropolitan scale up to those seating 
forty persons is clearly sound, as is also the considerable 
increase on the duties to be paid on the heavier vehicles. 
They are not only great users of the roads, but also great 
their Again, commercial trucks 
and road vehicles of two to four tons should justly 
There is also to be an extension of 
customs duties to the commercial goods vehicle. The 
proposed new rates are not of a crushing nature, and 
we shall therefore be by no means surprised if the revenue 


users-up of surfaces. 


pay higher duties. 


received exceeds the estimates. 

Finally, dumping immediately before the coming into 
operation of new duties is to be stopped by making the 
duties apply from the date of introduction; and the 
principle of a ten years’ guarantee is to be extended to 
all articles now enjoying Impcrial Preference. 

It will be seen from what we have said that the new 
Budget might almost be called a Spectator Budget, 
We get a betting tax, the abolition of the three-years 
average, the virtual promise of a petrol tax instead of 
a horse-power tax (the first step towards the removal 
of smoke pollution), and a strong gesture in favour of 
national defence being treated on scientific lines. All 
these proposals have been advocated by us, 





IMPERIAL DEFENCE AND ECONOMY 


( NLY one major line of economy is left open to us. 

There was a time-—it seems far off but it was only 
four or five years ago 
economies in the expenditure on civil administration, 


There is 


when we earnestly hoped for great 


Public Assistance and all the social services. 
much less hope of that than there was; all the political 
parties are agreed upon the inevitability of a large social 
expenditure and the cost of administration is bound to 
match the outgoings. Of course there is still plenty of 
room for economy in details, but when all the possible 
savings had been made they probably would not amount 
to more than fifteen millions a year. We do not by any 
means turn up our noses at that. A million, halfa million, 
even a thousand pounds is worth while saving and 
ought to be saved whenever it can be. But the obvious 
road of economy, a road upon which statesmen have 
scarcely yet set foot, leads to the proper co-ordination 
of the fighting Services. The expenditure on these 
fighting Services is £117,000,000. We 
without exaggeration that this huge sum could be reduced 
by thirty or forty millions, 

Much time has already been wasted. 


now believe 


It is a common- 


place of history that since every generation is said, 
or used to be said, to want its war, a generation may 
be expected normally to elapse between one large war 
and the next. We are 
when fighting was a chivalrous profession and the wars 
thirty { 


and even a hundred vears. 
Those wars did not engage all the resources of any country. 


not thinking now of old wars 
lasted for many years 
There were long resting periods ; battles were infrequent, 
and it was the habit to go into winter quarters, for it 
was almost considered bad form to fight in the worst 
the fighting men would break out again in 

We are thinking of such 
the War 
Whether the next gener- 


weather ; 
the spring with the primroses. 
wars as the Crimean War, 
and the American Civil War. 
ation, about twenty years from now, will want its war 
although it will remember the Great War (and, if it does 
not remember, will hear from its fathers about it) we 
very much doubt. But that this 
country was justified in reckoning upon at least twenty 
or thirty years’ respite from a large war after 1918. 
A period then began in which it would be perfectly safe 
to reduce Naval, Military and Air expenditure. No 
nation had any stomach left for fighting. Even if 
anybody had the will nobody had the strength. 


Franco-German 


however may be 


Eight years of this period have passed and we are still 
wickedly pouring out money. If it can be shown when 
the period of safety is drawing to its close that we are not 
really safe nobody will be more readily convinced than 
we shall be of the need of buying safety afresh. We do 
protest, however, against the delay in cutting down 
expenditure when there is obviously no danger. After 
all, one of the greatest securities to any country, even 
from the strictest point of view of defence, is financial 
and industrial strength. Every penny that we 
necessarily spend now upon defence is being taken away 
from the industrial revival. 


un- 


We sincerely welcome, therefore, Mr. Churchill's con- 
firmation in his Budget speech of ‘the general belief that 
the Government will soon shortly tackle the problem 
of ensuring a common policy for the three fighting Ser- 
vices. In spite of the Salisbury scheme, which since 
1923 has caused the Chiefs of Staff of the three Services 
to meet together and advise on defence policy as a whole, 
the three Services have as a matter of fact remained in 
If the 


almost water-tight compartments. work of the 


Admiralty, the War Office and the Air Ministiy were 
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dealt with as a united whole, if a Cabinet Minister con- 
trolled that whole, and if the Prime Minister himself 
spoke for the policy in Parliament and to the country 
we should enter upon a new era in which responsibility 
would be shared and enormous savings would certainly 
be found possible. 

At present we are building ships which will probably 
be obsolete before they are required and the Air Ministry, 
which could do most economically much of the policing 
of the Empire, is still regarded as an upstart with 
heterodox strategical ideas. A Ministry of Defence is 
the logical outcome of our needs, but we shall say nothing 
now about the details. The forthcoming debate in the 
House of Commons ought to prove that there is no time 
to be lost and that the process of education and trans- 
ition should be begun at once. The Dominions must 
come into the scheme and their representatives will be 
here in the autumn. 


A WAR WITHOUT DOCTORS 

By ALEXANDER LANGLET of the Stockholm Tidningen. 

_ in the autumn I left Sweden with the sanguine 

hope of visiting Abd-el-Krim, I learned from the 
Secretary of the Swedish Red Cross that his society had 
in January applied to the Central Committee of the Croix 
Rouge at Geneva regarding a medical expedition to the 
Riffs. The reply was that the Riffs were stated not to 
want assistance from the Red Cross, and that in any case 
no direct application on their part had been received. 
From a diplomatic point of view the Swedish Red Cross 
did not consider itself in a position to take any further 
action in the matter. 

On February 28th I returned from the Riff country to 
Tangier together with a Swede, long settled in Morocco, 
Mr. Lanke, whose knowledge of Arabic had greatly 
facilitated my endeavours to ascertain the real conditions. 
We conveyed a letter personally signed by Mohamed ben 
Abd-el-Krim el Ghertabi, commonly know as Abd-el-Krim, 
addressed to Prince Carl, President of the Swedish Red 
Cross. The letter was in Arabic and, according to Oriental 
custom, very circumstantial. In it Ab-el-Krim 
complained of the Rifli’s distressed condition and the 
sufferings of the wounded, who were deprived of medical 
attendance by the “ enemies of humanity ” ; he concluded 
with an urgent petition to Prince Carl for assistance from 
the Red Cross. 

To what extent such assistance is called for appears 
clearly from my experiences during a journey of two 
months through the country. I conversed, not only 
with Abd-el-Krim and his brother, but also with a large 
number of people of all conditions. What I gathered was 
briefly as follows: 

Shortly before my entry into the Riff country I had 
heard that medical attendance was carried on by two 
“ doctors ” of doubtful competency, and that there were 
two small ficld hospitals, with incomplete equipment 
mainly taken from the enemy. Since then things have 
not improved. One of the two “ doctors,” a Norwegian 
masscur from Tangier, was disabled by illness from carry- 
ing on. The other, a negro named Mahaboub, who had 
been a doctor’s assistant in Algiers, is now the sole medical 
attendant among the Riffs. 

Neither of those hospitals exists any longer ; they were 
both bombarded by Spanish airmen and laid level with 
the ground. The wounded are now attended at their 
homes, or wherever a safe place can be found for them. 

Distances and means of communication are such that 
the only “ doctor” requires four days to proceed from 
one end of his sphere of labour to the other. 

I was not able to ascertain what provision of medical 
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supplies was available, but Mahaboub, who was Otherwis 
given to boasting, stated that in the event of g fresh 
offensive the supplies would very quickly be exhausted 
As already stated, they are mainly taken from the enemy. 
but some are also smuggled through in small quantitieg 
from Tangier through the care of interested parties 
outside. 

It is true that the Riff soldiers have remarkable recue 
perative powers and are physically very hardy. Many 
of them prefer biting their burnous and having a bullet 
extracted with a knife rather than by a regular operation 
with chloroform. But it is also true that the same 
people who do their best to withhold medical assistano, 
from the Riffs bombarded the Riff towns and market 
places. The so-called women’s markets—the markets 
to which only married women have access —were, unfor. 
tunately, particularly good targets, owing to the varied 
colours of the women’s clothes. The Spaniards—neyer 
the French—especially of late, have frequently employed 
incendiary bombs and gas bombs, the results of which 
urgently require competent medical assistance. I haye 
come across people who suffered from the results of both 
kinds of bombs. 

Ahd-cl-Krim’s Ietter was dismal in and this 
appeared strange to anyone who had come to know him 
and his people. However much one may consider them 
as unfairly treated, and whatever indignation one may 
feel, one is not in general disposed to commiserate 
these strong, confident people. It is a matter for dis. 
cussion how far their qualities tend to mitigate the 
following three facts :— 

1. The Riffs are manifestly in need of Red Cross 
assistance. 

The Riffs desire and ask for Red Cross assistance. 
The Riffs’ opponents have hitherto withheld Red 
Cross assistance. 

These facts doubtless place a serious responsibility on 
the enemies of the Riffs towards ** those who defend the 
cause of humanity,” as Abd-el-Krim himself expresses it. 
Apparently this responsibility weighs lightly with them, 
But there is another aspect of the exclusion of the Red 
Cross from the Riffs which lays upon Spain and France a 
very conerete responsibility towards their own people, 
Those who afe in the very direst need of medical assis- 
tance among the Riffs, and who suffer most owing to the 
absence of it, are not the Riff fighters themselves, nor 
their civil population, but the French and, above all, the 
Spanish prisoners. 

From Spanish and French sources come many gruesome 


tone ; 


to 


sd 


tales of the treatment of prisoners among the Riffs. It 
may here at once be stated, to avoid misconception, 
that I have ascertained most unmistakably from captured 
oflicers that they are treated as prisoners of war, and 
that all tales of atrocities and other violence towards them 
are inventions. 

Thus, after the exchange of prisoners in 1923 thie 
Riffs took—apart from thousands of Senegalese and 
Arabs—about 800 Spaniards and 70 French 
prisoners. Of both categories considerably more than a 
third have died in captivity, partly owing to diseases 
due to the climate, but mainly owing to the diet, which is 
difficult for Europeans to endure. The prisoners have 
the same food as the Riff seldiers, but whereas the latter 
thrive well on coarse bread and oil, Europeans readily 
contract chronic digestive trouble, decline and die. 

Apparently the majority of the Spanish nation are 
not very keen on incurring the normal risk of having theit 
sons killed or taken prisoners in Morocco. Surely they 


some 


should be still more dissatisfied at their lot being made 
harder than even purely military interests can demand. 
If a medical mission were allowed to go into the Riff 
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country the Spanish and French prisoners as well as the 
Riffs would be succoured. 

The first attempt to supply medical assistance to the 
Riffs was made in the summer of 1924, when the Near 
and Middle Kast Association applied to the Central 
Committee of the Croix Rouge. Since then several efforts 
have been made by the Association, as well as by the 
British Red Crescent and the Riff Committee. In 1924 
the Swedish, the Dutch Red Cross and the Turkish 
Red Crescent also made applications to the Central 
Committee. ‘The official character of these last-named 
applications enabled the Central Committee to report 
in the issue of February, 1925, of the Revue Internationale 
de lc Croiv-Reuge, on the steps taken in the matter. 
It appears that in November, 1924, the Committee sent 
a delegate to Madrid to arrange for a medical mission to 
the Riffs. The reply of the Spanish Government was that 
the Riffs could not be regarded as belligerents but only 
as rebels, and that no international intervention “ méme 
purement charitable ’ would be permitted. France, in 
spite of direct applications —among others privatcly to 
M. Steeg and M. Painlevé— has preferred to maintain 
diplomatic silence. 

The last document I have seen on the subject is a 
letter from the Chairman of the British Red Creseent of 
April 14th, 1926. He explains that he had done everything 
in his power to obtain permission for a medical mission 
to the Riffs, and concludes: “* Now I am in despair.” 


WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


A CORRESPONDENT. 


wenn 
THE 
From 

: ie opening of the Budget is the centre of the 
Parliamentary year, the piéce de résistance of the 
Parliamentary bill of fare. And Budget day is more 
than that. It is the day of all days when the House of 
Commons is most ‘ious that it has an identity, 
More and more 


const 
a tradition, a personality of its own. 
in its ordinary life of legislation and debates, the pressure 
of the forces outside —the popular electorate, the endless 
interviews, the comings and goings 
between and makes _ itself 
felt. But on the day when the House addresses itself 
to its oldest, its greatest, its most jealously-guarded 
function, the outside world is forgotten and the House 
And though, no doubt, this 
absent from Budget day, it 
it permeated the House as 


deputations and 


3 2 : 
members constituencies 


of Commons is itself again. 
special atmosphere is never 
must be many years since 
completely as it did on Monday. 

For this both the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
proposals he had to make were responsible. Mr. Churchill 
was at his strongest. Comparing his speech with that 
of last year, it showed greater sobriety, greater patience, 
greater reticence, greater weight. In clear-cutness of 
outline, in orderliness of arrangement, in economy of 
language it was a masterpicce. 

So far as his proposals are concerned, there is nothing 
that delights the House of much as an 
orthodox Budect. Just because it knows itself to be the 
most the House particularly 
enjoys a Budget speech, which displays a coldly scientifie 
Chancellor, 
surgeon’s knife without hesitation or compunction. 
year, there was an undercurrent of criticism and a feeling 
that the had been outraged, when Mr. 
Churchill expounded the Old Age and Widows’ Pension 
Scheme in Members instinctively 


Commons so 


sentimental of bodies, 
prepared at a moment's notice to wield the 
Last 
conventions 
his Budget speech. 
recoiled from such a decoration of the year’s finanee. 
But this year his proposals cannot be praised as “a poor 
man s, “a rich man’s Budget,” and 


or criticized as 


because they do not reflect any class divisions out-of-doors, 


they will do something towards re-establishing the House 
of Commons as a national institution and postponing 
the evil day when it will only be a mecting of demo- 
cratically-elected delegates ! 

And, by some mysterious psychological process, it 
has raised the House in its own estimation. It certainly 
enjoyed hearing that the proceeds of new taxation would 
go to make up to the Sinking Fund what the Coal Subsidy 
had abstracted ; it revelled in the figures of debt reduc- 
tion, since the War; no scheme for State-assisted social 
reform could have given it so much pleasure as to learn 
that the net increase of War Savings Certificates for this 
year was £6,750,000, or double that of last. 

It can safely be prophesied that though the betting-tax 
may excite criticism (which it certainly dces not deserve), 
and the raid on the Road Fund stir individual members 
to wrath, the general impression created in the House 
will persist through the debates on the Finance Bill— 
that Mr. Churehill’s second Budget shows a return to the 
best traditions of British finance, both in matter and 
manner, and that from its very realism and austerity 
it will have a tonic effect on opinion, both inside and 
outside Parliament. 

For the rest, the results of the reimposed McKenna 
duties, and of the new silk tax, have cheered the hearts 
of Tariff Reformers, who feel that a shrewd blow has been 
struck at the theoretical arguments of the academic 
Free Trader. 

Of the first and second day Budget debates little need 
be said. On Monday deep called to deep in the persons 
of the three ex-Chancellors in the House ; but, alas ! the 
good old tradition that thereafter the House rises was 
not maintained, and a depleted audience had to listen to 
the hurriedly concocted observations of a number of 
private members, who should have known better. 


THE HOMECROFT SCHEME 
By Proressor J. W. Scorr. 
thease most of 


- of Spectator 


a year has passed since the generosity 
readers made a scheme of Homecroft 
land-cultivation and housing a prospective possibility. 
The delay in making a report has been long. I must 
first speak of the state of the fund. No money has yet 
been moved from the bank; although, out of a total 
fund of somewhere in the neighbourhood of £1,500, the 
cost of options, legal charges, meetings, printing, postages, 
railway fares, &c., has absorbed to date a sum of 
approximately £100. Of this, almost half was spent on 
the original offer of land. It will be recalled that the 
appeal was originally issued with reference to a par- 
ticular piece of land on the outskirts of Cheltenham. We 
bought an option on that; and, as it was actually within 
the borough, had to conduct a good deal of collateral and 
legal negotiation in connexion with it. I am not sure 
but that the £40 or £45 thus absorbed will have rendered 
some public service if it draws effective attention to the 
occasion for our disappointment. What lost us that land 
was only partly the fact that the fund was still short 
when the option expired. It was partly also the inordinate 
expenditure which we found was going to be required for 
roads, &c., under the local by-laws. This points to some- 
thing which has in the past, if I do not mistake, lain 
close to a central contention of the Spectator. It con- 
stitutes another reinforcement of the argument for a 
discretionary power on the part of local authorities, 
which, when a new and approved movement like Home- 
crofting comes into being, would enable them to suspend 
in its favour by-laws originally designed solely to control 
ordinary residential development. But I do not think 
the getting of the land is a difficulty which is likely 
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finally to hold us up—I judge simply by the number of 
offers of land we have had to consider. The real diffi- 
culties are elsewhere. They are connected with costs. 

It will be remembered what a Homecroft Settlement 
was intended to do. It was to house the industrial 
working man and his family on a miniature “ croft,” 
of 2/5 of an acre, with a “ home” on it; situated near 
enough the town to permit the man to travel to and 
from his wage-carning work. It was to be completed 
at a cost low enough to permit of the workman (with 
his garden to help him) paying such a weekly or monthly 
purchase-rent as would make the Homecroft his own in 
a not too long term of years. The net outcome, then, 
of the report on this matter, by the local business men of 
Cheltenham, who were interested in its being tried there, 
and were helping me, is to the effect that if 5 per cent. 
is to be paid on the capital expended, the lowest possible 
purchase rent for home and croft together is 18s, to 21s. 
a week, spread over a period of 25 years. 

The reason why the finding must, in my judgment, be 
considered unfavourable is this. We might get these 
rents. A working-class family exceptionally placed—- 
one having, say, several wage-earners in the family, or 
a pension coming in, or the like—-might give them. But 
we have to remember the class we wish to reach. The 
average family could not stretch to them. Not at present. 
I insist, of course, on vision. In the future it may easily 
be different. Very easily--whether we look to the 
compulsive side of the case for Homecrofting, or the 
attractive side. “To entrench individual families, as 
far as ever possible, beside the nucleus of a food-supply ” 
may easily come to be a most important matter for 
our country. That is why we are trying to work out now 
the system on which it can be done—in order that the 
rush to the soil for support, should the emergency ever 
arise, may not need to be a stampede. That is the com- 
pulsive or imperative side of the case. When this ts 
once widely perceived, and science mobilized to the task 
perfecting the complete food garden, things may easily 
be different. The shillings per week, saved to the self- 
feeding working man may easily rise. But we experi- 
menters are at the beginning. We cannot count on what 
might be done once the system is mastered; and once 
the mastery of it becomes an integral part of every child's 
education. Did we say of every child’s education ? 
Yes, we must think of this also. Our national position 
demands that we think of it. The child’s education itself 
is asking for it. But we who are trying to start actual 
Homecroft Settlements cannot wait for these things. 
We must bring the Homecroft within reach of the average 
good workman of the allotment-holding class. This 
means taking at least three shillings off the lowest of the 
Cheltenham figures. 

Difficulties, then. Yet when I spoke above of certain 
things getting under way, I spoke not only, I trust, with 
gratitude and joy, but also advisedly. Cheltenham 
Homecrofting is not dead. The business men who helped 
me there are still sympathetic and willing to be con- 
vineed. That [ want of them. There are the 
solidest of reasons for not being dismayed by their report. 
What runs up the cost of a Homecroft is, of course, the 
building ; and there is still the whole field of mass-produced 
building to explore. 


is all 


Our great objective is a (locally-supported and paying) 
running model Settlement of 20 to 40 We 
want to set up somewhere a perfect model of what could 
be rapidly done everywhere, in case we were, nationally, 
actually plunged into the last emergency. But it is of no 


houses. 


use to doit by philanthropy only. We must induce capital 
The only thing we should pay for, out of 


to do it. 


aT 
philanthropy, is whatever it costs to convince ¢ 
That is the only reason why I contemplated 
gift ” portion in our fund. 

There are possibilities to explore, then. Thero are 
also signs that other local centres of interest are coming 
to life besides Cheltenham. And I have steps to slain 
It would be of vast encouragement to such local efforts 
to precipitate themselves, if they could feel themselves 
linked, in spirit and aim, with something, relatively to 
themselves broad and central, and carrying names o 
weight. And I think, perhaps, the time has come fy 
the original subscribers to meet, form themselyes into 
the nucleus of a “ National Homecroft Association,” 
and appoint their own committee to administer thei, 
own fund as they think most wise. Their work could 
be, not only to invest such sums as they have for inves. 
ment in such local Homecroft enterprises as they cay 
inspire to begin on true lines; but, with another fund 
(of which, perhaps, with the donors’ consent, the present 
“free gift” fund could be the 
investigations and build up the 
local Homecroft Associations by 
tracks on which to run them. 

If, therefore, I receive no contrary proposal, T propose 
shortly to call together those who have supported me. 
I long at least to see them in the flesh and shake hands 
with them! And I trust may 
commend itself. If it does, I need hardly point out how 
much depends on this Committee— perhaps all of our 
hopes for the future of Homecrofting in this country, 
Personally, I am willing to be a most interested member 
of it; though I cannot myself be either its head or hands 
or feet, removed as I am from London; my cnergies, 
such as they are, must, in any case, go into Cheltenham 
The Committee need not 
and it would need, I think, to be honorary. 
If, therefore, 
possible names occur to subscribers or to others, would 


apital, 
" free 


nucleus), to conduct 
business argument for 


ascertaining fully the 


my proposal also 


and other local associations. 
be large ; 
The right people for it certainly exist. 


they endeavour to think of them with reference, rouglily, 
either (a) to the contribution they would represent, in 
expericnee of the problems concerned, or (/) to the civic 
or social weight they might carry, or (c¢) to finance? 
If helpful suggestions can be made, I should -be most 
glad to receive them : 
and Secretary. Sympathy with the Homecroft idea,* 
would also, of course, be assumed. 


especially for the offices of Chairman 


THE PROPOSED “INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL” 

[The National Fuel and Power Committee 

Coal Commission is analovous to the sub-committees 


the following article.—Ev. Spectator.] 


( NE of the most important social developments of 
recent years has been the marked extension ol 


recommended by the 


sugvested in 


State influence in social and industrial matters which were 
formerly considered to be outside its scope. Many 
examples may be cited, such as the Government grants 
for health, education, pensions, housing and_ scientific 
research as well as the credits given to trade, industry 
and agriculture. 
necessarily to be viewed with disfavour by those who are 
opposed to the conception of a Socialistic State so long as 
the power of the State is used for assisting and not for 
hindering the efforts of individual initiative. Any plea 
for the further extension of State assistance should be 
examined on its merits and not rejected merely on pre- 
judice. That State assistance to industry does not neces- 
sarily imply any measure of State control has been amply 


This extension of State activity is not 





* See Unemployment, a Suggested Policy. (A. and C, Black 
4 Soho Square. Is. net.) 
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— 
demonstrated in the United States, where the co-operation 
of the Department of Commerce with industry in the 
pursuit of greater eflicieney has resulted in enormous 
material benefits. The intense individualism of the 
United States does not reject State assistance when it 
can be of advantage. 

The exceptional economic conditions of the post-War 
period have created problems which cannot be solved by 
individual efforts alone. National efforts are necessary. 
Just as the housing problem has proved too much for 
individual efforts, so have other problems arisen which 
require the application of national efforts, often delayed 
through lack of courage on the part of a Government to 
face the criticism of prejudice and dogma. Probably the 
most urgent and difficult of such problems is that of un- 
employment. So far the efforts of successive Govern- 
ments have been directed towards assisting the unem- 
ployed and little has been done to assist the employer. 
By State assistance to the employer is not necessarily 
meant any objectionable system of subsidies. Rather 
should it be directed to the removal of such obstacles as 
at present hinder the expansion of industry and the 
exercise of that individual initiative which alone prevents 
To find a method by which the conditions 
created 


stagnation. 
favourable to 
requires an examination of some of the factors which 


industrial expansion can be 
stand in the way of this expansion. 

High costs of production are an important cause of un- 
employment by their effect in preventing orders from 
being secured in face of foreign competition. These exces- 
sive costs are largely due to the low standard of industrial 
ficiency in this country in comparison with its most 
scrious competitors, Germany and the United States. 
This position is not entirely due to the conservative atti- 
tude of the average British manufacturer towards new 
(even though they be more efficient) methods in industry — 
General 
have been 


though this factor is not of negligible import. 
economic conditions at home and abroad 
chielly responsible. The unprecedented depression of the 
last five years has prevented most manufacturers from 
undertaking the capital expenditure necessary to keep 
their factories up to date. The scrapping of obsolete 
machinery and the installation of new and more efficient 
machinery are not easily undertaken when a factory is 
run at a negligible profit or even at a loss. If those indus- 
trial nations which are our greatest competitors had been 
equally affected the handicap would not be so serious, 
Unfortunately this has not been so. The contimued 
prosperity of the United States has been most favourable 
to the exercise of the natural American progressiveness 
and pursuit of efficiency. 

In Germany conditions have been very different, but 
there also has grown up an industrial organization of high 
efliciency. The lengthy period of inflation and the falling 
value of the mark compelled the investment of all profits 
and surplus capital in material assets. In the case of in- 
dustrial undertakings these assets naturally took the 
form of new machinery and buildings. As a result of her 
economic tribulations Germany has provided itself with 
an industrial equipment of modernity and efficiency that 
would not have been possible in normal circumstances, 
The total result of this change has so far not been felt, as 
he tremendous competitive power of German industry 
1as not yet been fully exerted, owing to the acute shortage 
of liquid capital resulting from the inflation, This shortage 
is gradually being remedied, as may be observed from the 
large foreign investments recently made in such varied 
branches of German industry as potash, zinc, textiles, 
paper, films and banking. German competition in the 
world’s markets is thus bound to increase in the near 
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future. and unless British industry is organized to meet it 
on a basis of equal efficiency there appears to be little 
hope for improvement in British trade. 

The reorganization of British industry an this basis 
requires the application of two factors, capital and 
technical skill. Both of these are essential. The supply 
of capital may set a premium on inefficiency unless its 
expenditure is wisely directed. A means of provicing 
both these essential factors has been suggested in a novel 
proposal by Messrs. A. J. V. Underwood and C. 5. 
Garland, which is now 
Committee on Industry and Trade. 
proposal the necessary capital would be provided by 
Joans furnished or guaranteed by the Government. The 
Trade Facilities Act might have served as a starting-point 
if its scope had been widened, but the Chancellor of the 
Excheguer is putting an end to the scheme. Is it un- 
reasonable to expect that the national credit should be 
utilized for this purpose? The return to the gold standard, 
even though necessary, inflicted great hardship on industry 
in order to restore British credit to a higher level. Would 
it not be justice to utilize this credit for assisting thos 
who suffered during the process of restoring it ? 


receiving consideration by the 
According to this 


Toensure that the capital provided is used to the bes! 
advantage the Underwood-Garland scheme contemplates 
the setting up of an “ Industrial Development Council.” 
This body would consist of technical and financial experts 
with representatives of employers and labour and would 
operate through similarly organized sub-commitices in 
each industry. These sub-committees would provide the 
necessary technical assistance (chiefly by using outside 
consultants in order to reduce to a minimum the number 
of oflicials) for achieving the standard of 
efficiency in a firm or industry. 
Council would assist in the achievement of industrial 
cfliciency exactly as the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research now assists in the prosecution of 
Whereas research aims at finding 


desirable 
In other words, this 


industrial research. 
new methods for use in industry, efficiency implies the 
application of the best existing methods to industry. 
The value of research must not be underrated, but it 
can only help industry in the future. 
needs of industry can only be met by more immediate 


The present crying 


methods of enlisting science in its service. X. 


AT THE FINAL 

| is hard to say which was the more interesting—-the 

crowd at the Stadium last Saturday or the Cup Tie 
Final itself. But the crowd bulked largest, and deserves 
to be taken first. In other years the crowd behaved 
itself badly, we hear; but this year it was as jolly and 
contented as it could possibly be—a really best-behaviour 
And in such a mood a crowd is a good, fat, beam- 
One can be sure that the angels 


crowd. 
ing, bhundering animal. 
bend down and pat it on the head. 

Even then it would seem a little rough to people who 
mind being poked in the ribs or squashed along into their 
But the crowd itself didn’t mind. And all the 


places. 
partisans was obviously 


rivalry between 


merely high-spirited and rather comic. 


vociferous 
known to be 
A Bolton man would go as far, perhaps, as to burst a 
Manchester man’s balloon. There were any amount of 
Rattle was whirled against rattle and voice 
And everybody laughed and 


witticisms. 
was strained against voice. 
jested and enjoyed himself without afterthought. There 
was plenty to laugh about, especially since you were in 
a crowd. During the match the ball went off the field 
and a large and important-looking policeman, twice as 
large and important as before, strolled up to it, made a 
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huge effort and miskicked the ball entirely. That was 
very funny. It was funnier still when he nonchalantly 
took off his helmet (I don’t know why he took it off) 
and tried to look as important as ever while he strode 
back to his place. And what a laugh rose another time 
when the ball was kicked off the field whack into the 
middle of a cinematograph man’s camera ! 

Ninety-one thousand is a large number. When I speak 
of the crowd I mean the twenty or thirty thousand near 
by. The people at the far side of the Stadium didn’t 
seem to belong to us at all. They all looked like rows of 
raspberry pastilles in a confectioner’s bottles; and it 
was almost impossible to see that they were alive. But 
I dare say they were as happy and good-natured as we. 
Outside the gates of Wembley, it seems, there was a 
disappointed overflow crowd which had no tickets, and 
they showed there could be hidden violences beneath that 
giant contentment. The touts who had cornered the 
rest of the two-shilling places and tried to sell them at 
seven or eight hundred per cent. profit were very badly 
hustled and battered about. This was portentous enough. 
Let no one wave a red flag at the good animal, we felt. 
And even the high spirits could be ponderous. After the 
match was over, in the rush to get back to town, there 
was such jostling and pressing and pushing at the bottle- 
neck stairs of Baker Street that any fragile person might 
have been seriously injured, crushed against the walls 
or hurt internally by mere weight of the movement around 
him. It would be harmless enough for a burly man who 
could keep his chest taut and push as hard as the best; 
but we had to throw ourselves back like demons to keep 
the ladies of the party safe. 

Now for the game itself. 
watch, and the struggle took on almost an epic character, 
since the teams were so thoroughly contrasted in type. 
Bolton Wanderers were older and more experienced. 
Their movements up the field had the perfection of 
absolute skill and neatness. 
passes from Vizard to Joe Smith, or from Joe Smith to 
Vizard, was pure loveliness. Indeed all of the Bolton 
forwards and half-backs seemed to be true in their 
positions and true in their passing through the whole 


The play was fascinating to 


To see the long, low, accurate 


game. Manchester City were a younger and more romantic 
team. 
Bolton, but they made up in vigour and determination. 
They rarely succeeded in interrupting these long, quick 
passes, but they worried the ball out of the possession 
of the Bolton players by sheer persistence. Neither 
side was outclassed; though their methods were so 
different, their strength seemed to be equal. Most of the 
pressure came from Manchester, and most of the sudden, 


They had none of the grace and accuracy of 


unexpected changes in the game came from the Wanderers, 


After the kick-off, 


Manchester City began an awkward, nervous movement 


Fortunes fluctuated, of course. 
into their opponents’ territory. For twenty minutes 
afterwards Bolton were working beautifully, and Man- 
Then for the 


twenty-five minutes before the interval Manchester took 


chester had hardly found their feet. 


charge of the game, and but for the excellent goal-keeping 
of Pym would certainly have scored. They seemed 
to play as much with their heads as with their fect : 
this in itself meant slower, intenser play than when 
Bolion were most in view. But, excitement apart, they 
appeared to do as well with their heads as Bolton with 
their long passing. Jt was from a Bead into the goal 
mouth that Pym made the most flashing and brilliant 
save of the mateh. Jt wee ineredible that anvone could 


judg¢ and move so quickiy as he did, 
After the half-time, Manchester City at [iret continued 


to make most chences for themselves. But tawards the 


———_____ 


ey 


end they became a little ragged, and Bolton Wanderer 
came splendidly into action again. The friend next na 
me had just remarked, * Bolton are going to score in 
extra time,” when—what had happened ? Another 
quick movement of Bolton up the field, looking no different 
from any of the others. Butler had rounded Mx Mullan, 
a pretty piece of work. The ball goes quick and true tg 
Vizard, quick and true to Jack in front of the goal, bang 
into, the net. It was dazing to have so great an event 
finished off so unexpectedly. 
reading the description, 


As quick, almost, as 
“Do it again!” I felt like 
shouting, “* Do it again, so that we can all see exactly 
what occurred.” 

The game was over. Ten minutes to go, and Manchester 
fighting desperately to score, fighting twice as urgently 
as before, almost beside themselves with haste and effort. 
When Goodchild took a goal kick, he went like lightning 
about it, to get the ball in play again. But Bolton 
seemed to have solidified into a rock of 
Nothing could pierce them. Those frenzies of heroig 
play spent themselves without effect. 


defence, 


J.R, 


PROUD CATS AND 


CAT show is a humiliating business. 


DOUBLE TULIPS 


At ho time do 
4% we show ourselves such pitiful creatures as wher 


i 
we set out to exhibit our cats. Even if at home ¢ hampioi 
Surbiton Blue Blood has always behaved with respect 
and tenderness towards his keepers, he can scarcely do si 
after having seen his contemporaries, languid in their 
cages, blasé about the success, and their masters foolishly 
demonstrative and nervous with excitement. 

For there is no doubt that human beings make a poor 
show at a eat exhibition. They stand outside those 
unworthy little cages and point out the cats to each other 
“ Diddums then,” they say. “ What an angel, what a 
booful coat!” And some of them poke their fingers 
between the bars —if there is not a grim notice saying * Do 


Not Touch” 


owners hurry up, open the cage doors and drag out a 


and hope vainly for some response. Anxious 


would-be champion whom they hastily brush or ruffle 
up. They do not attempt to look as if the prize meant 
nothing to them. 

Yet if cats must see us in our true proportions at these 
shows, our respect for them must mount up. There is 
no doubt that they know why they are there. But this 
question of prize giving does not disturb them at all. 
They even are extremely rude to the judges. Few of 
them show open indignation. Nevertheless this vear one 
monster red Persian, about the size and colour of a fox, 
leapt to the back of his cage and standing with four feet 
as close together as possible, swore and screamed as the 
steward politely invited him to come out and be judged. 
And as further measures were found necessary, he raised 
his claw and ripped it down the steward’s arm. But 
most champions submit to being lifted out of their cages 


1 


They submit with 
contempt to being held up under the armpits, turned 


with a perfectly dull expression. 


upside down, blown upon to make their fur whirr out and 
expose their skins. They look away, rather over the 
heads of their judges and make no movement of protest. 
But they are pointedly rude. 


When inside their cages they lie asleep—more aslee 


than ever they are at home. The first prizers in a cor 

one mountain of fur; the second prizers, who are mor 

openly conceited, on their sides, their legs stretched out in 

front —all four of them. Their size is astounding. 

The first prizers are not pleasant to meet casually, 
At the 

If gently 


though at home they are probably genial enough. 


Show, however, advances are not encouraged, 
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eS 
re 


tickled wi ith a straw from their mattress, they will get up 
u 
] turn around so that a larger portion of their back is 


ana 
A se ion prizcr who was evidently 


towards the publi c. 
expecting to rise to higher 
ial display of insolence. On 


things next year gave a 


being “ diddumed ” 
snev 
ghen sleeping—with front paws hind- 
rs tucked neatly under—it opened its eyes crossly 


turned in and 
quarte : 
nd without hindquarters 
ue. leaving its head still on the floor. When its end 


‘aised it Iet it down again,and again closed its 


moving its front part, raised 


was fully 1 
eves. The hint was plain. We moved on. 
; the only eats which were companionable at the 
‘ec the Highly Commended and the 
They wert called Kittens, but one would scarcely guess 

| Being champions 


Kittens. 


2. , ‘ . 
{ under nine months. 


‘. niature and mostly Persian at that, they were 
ly as large as normal full-size cats. But they were 
ielightfully friendly and their faces still kept that adorable 


ind expression, half determined and half wondering, 
kes kitten the most 
r their front legs had 


vouth. 


alluring of all infant animals. 
till that somewhat trousered 
They were perfectly willing 
bars. In fact 


a small paw would come 


sign of 
to play with a finger poked between the 
a finget was not forthcoming, 
throus ind pat the air. 

sad observation that must be 
should be about 
ts and of tulips, to those of us who 


But there is one made 


about cats, and it made Tulips also. 


Part of the 
jot specialists or breeders but only lovers of them, lies 
It is the tulip’s 


harm of ca 
the clean, slender outlines of both. 
and simplicity of line which is so enchanting, 
litheness and lean sinuous form that 
A great danger is threatening us. 
than half the tulips we 
are single tulips. 


and it is the eat 
makes it irresistible 
ind it would seem less, 
Covent Garden for instance 
being crowded out by monstrous double, quad- 
And likewise at 


‘at show there were comparatively few short haired 


le petalled flowers of many colours. 


its. One could not quarrel with long haired cats as one 
ld with double tulips. They are magnificent in their 
way. There is nothing like a cream or chinchilla 
Persian. But C'est magnifique mais ce west pas le chat. 


short haired blacks and oranges 
we should worship. They are 
There were just a few of 
particu- 


tifully moving, 
l whites are the cats 
» most truly and fully catlike. 
the Crystal Palace this year; 
vhtful greys, close cropped, with firm faces and 
Certainly the Persians looked well 


some 


ean strong paws. 
o sitting on carpets of appropriate 
lours to set off their delicately shaded fur. But they 
who could tell whether they ever r le ‘apt 
It is almost possible to 


their cages, 


i no shape 
m window to garden wall ? 
hat they could not exist without devoted owners 

and scent and feed them. But cats such as 


believe f 
ie: Ieninad 
those splendid, independent looking, smooth-haired fel- 
ubtedly walked, and with 
tail erect, past our caves when we were still barbarians, 
d doubtless they barbarians 


ceraceful, unheeding 


WS und 


will do so when we are 
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SPECTABILIA 
In the campaign for a “ Brighter London” cannot 
anything be done to induce Londoners to make greater 
use of their squares? A real improvement has been made 
in the display of flowers in our public parks, thanks to 
the enlightened control he Office of Works. Cannot 
the square-dwellers do likewise? As a writer in the 
Times points out, many of our squares are quite neglected, 


Surely the advice of an expert gardene r would work 
wonders. 
« ’ % - 
Why is it that in Great Britain, a country so favourably 
endowed by nature, we understand so little about the 


“canning” of fruit and vegetables? An inspection of 
the average grocer’s shop reveals that most of our 
tinned fruit and vegetables comes from the United Stat 

France or Italy, although latterly there have been 





from Australia. There is irony in the situation, 
much of the tin-plate used in can-making in 
Italy and France comes from South Wales. 
It is satisfactory to learn that a National Food Canning 
Council has been formed. There 


more 
because 


California, 


seems no vali d reason 
why we should import our tomatoes from Italy, our peas 
from France, our spinach, loganberries and raspberries 


from California. 


* * * % 


to the introduction of 
person who has a 


| 


I wonder whether we shall come 
the City 
prominent 


Manager in this country, 
position in the administration of 
There is much to be said in 


You go into the 


leading American cities. 


his favour in fact if not in principle. 


open market and obtain the best expert brains you can ; 
you pay your nominee adequately and you give him the 


powers enjoyed by the managing director of a large 


industrial concern. In most large enterprises, certainly 


in the successful ones, there is one-man ee 
subject, of course, to the control of a Board of Directors. 
Why not in municipal affairs ? 
«& + ae xs 
British ratepayers who are dissatisfied with their plight 


in some of our larger cities might study what the City 


Manager has achieved in the United States. On this side 
of the Atlantic we have the example of Dublin. Municipal 


affairs were in a sorry mess in Dublin until paid com- 
missioners were put in charge. I am informed by an 
Irish friend that the ratepayers would give an almost 
unanimous vote in favour of the retention of the paid 
commissioners. The civic administration of Dublin 
efficient as it is to-day, and rates have 
been substantially re gest city that has a 
City Manager is, I believe, Cleveland, Ohio, one of the 


most progressive places in the United States. 


was hever so 


J 
-) 


e * * ¥ 
So ict y a 


annual meeting of the London 
— ~ . - 
calle ries were 


At the 
speaker asked why our museums and 


available only for the leisured people of Londor I 
suppose the answer is expense. To keep our pa 


and museums open to 10 p.m. so that they would be 
available for the workers would mean more.expense for 
staff and lighting and heating. However admirable the 
suggestion, in these days of eco omy the authorities could 
hardly ask for a larger budget Here is a chance for some 
public spirit d millionaire to endow our galleries on the 
understanding that ya ke pt ope two or three 
evenings a We k. 
i 1 i & 

In t old days w 1 t 1 Imperial matters 
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nowadays. In Mr. Amery we have a Colonial Secretary 
who has travelled in all parts of the Empire, and his 
Under-Secretary, Mr. Ormsby-Gore, has travelled far and 
wide since he assumed office. Last year Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore was in East Africa, now he is making a tour of 
British West Africa. While at Lagos he made an im- 
portant statement. He said that he saw no necessity for 
the introduction of European plantations in Nigeria, in 
order to improve the conditions of the West African palm 
oil industry. In his opinion the natives were able to do 
all that was necessary despite the increasing competition 
of the Dutch East Indies and the Congo. Those who care 
for the welfare of the subject peoples of the British Com- 
monwealth are proud of the results of British policy in 
West Africa, where by a judicious system of African pro- 
ducership and land ownership peace has prevailed and a 
steady commercial expansion has taken place. The 
success of West Africa shows that the African native is 
able to respond to the needs of the modern world under 
just laws. 
* * * * 

The New Chenil Galleries were full of literary and 
artistic lions on Tuesday night to hear Miss Edith Sitwell’s 
entertainment, which she called Facade. It consisted 
in a recitation of her poems off stage, through a megaphone, 
accompanied by incidental music. Mr. Arnold Bennett 
looked much impressed by the performance and so did 
Mr. Augustus John, but if a vote had been taken of all 
the literary people present—distinguished and extinguished 
(by the megaphone)—I think the general opinion would 
have been that an hour of recitation with no reciter to look 
at was too long. “ Said the Bishop, Eating his ketchup, 
There still remains Eternity,” as one of Miss Sitwell’s 
characters says. But the performance was undeniably 
clever. ‘“ The cat’s in his cradle, all’s right with the 
world ” seemed very good, and the audience rocked with 
laughter. It doesn’t look so brilliant in print, but Miss 
Sitwell’s is a living art, meant to be expressed in speech. 
She is a pionecr, one of a gay company of adventurers. 

TANTUM. 


THE THEATRE 


A GALLANT EFFORT 


(“ Henry IV, Part II,’ spy Wrirrtam SHAKESPEARE AT 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON.] 


Wuen the much-criticized Memorial Theatre at Stratford 
was destroyed by fire, nearly a month ago, everyone, I think, 
imagined that the postponement of this year’s Spring Festival 
was inevitable, everyone, that was, except Mr. Flower, the 
Chairman of the Council of Governors and Stratford’s— 
indeed England’s—good fairy. His spirit was unbroken by 
what must have been, to him, a particularly personal disaster, 
Aided by the loyal co-operation of the entire company and 
notably by Mr. Bridges Adams, its youthful but very able 
director, an astonishing miracle was performed. By working 
at high pressure and all through the night for three wecks, 
the Festival actually opened on the appointed evening. 
In the interval a local cinema had been converted into a very 
passable theatre, dressing rooms built in brick, scenery re- 
designed and constructed, dresses and costumes made, and 
six long plays rehearsed under incredibly difficult conditions. 
A great achievement. How differently we do things in the 
West End, where one little light comedy of no importance 
is postponed if the leading lady has a cold in the head or has 
mislaid her toy dog. No praise can be too high for what 
has been done at Stratford. ‘“ O give me the spare men and 
spare me the great ones,” Falstaff says in this noble play 
of Henry IV. The gods who rule over the mysterious 
world known as the Theatre must—for once—have listened 
to his prayer. The Great Ones have, I doubt not, 
prolific in headshakings and wise counsel during the course 
of the last month, but it is the spare men who have vot the 


been 


——$$———* 
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job done. In all the circumstances, the produ 
good one. It was inevitably under-rehearsed, but by th 
end of the Festival, which lasts until May 15th, the te 
patches will have been smoothed over. It would be interes, 
ing to have Mr. Bridges Adams’s honest opinion on aie 
point. Has he obtained more vitality out of his professionals 
at Stratford than he did out of Undergraduates at Oxford 
in the remarkable O.U.D.S. production of a few months ago? 
Judged by the performance I saw, which, with all its merits, 
was a little lacking in distinction, I doubt it. I likeg Mr. 
Randle Ayrton’s Falstaff. It was breezy and not without 
nobility, but it lacked just that touch of high quality jn 
which young Mr. Speaight excelled so notably. Mr, Georse 
Skillan, always a sincere actor with the power to move Pe 
was good as the dying King, but the best performance came 
from Mr. Wicksteed. His Shallow was in the right key and 
beyond criticism. Too many actors think this part an 
opportunity for comic and unrestrained fireworks. Mf, 
Wicksteed knew his place in the picture and kept to it. Ang 
once again Miss Esmé Vernon (to whom I owe an apology for 
having suggested on a previous occasion that she was a “ local 
amateur”) gave a beautiful little performance as Lady 
Perey. This young actress strikes me as having more talent 
than all the rest of the younger members of Mr. Bridges Adams's 
company put together. This year, of all years, I hope everyone 
will make a special effort to go to Stratford. 


ction was g 


E. S. A, 
SIGNOR RUGGERI 
[“ Hsmiet,” sy Witiiam SmaAkEsPEARE—IN Trauay~ 


GLOBE THEATRE.| 

Ir is the business of the dramatic critic to be well informed 
about the theatre, but one cannot know everything, and } 
must confess it is not within my knowledge what exact position 
Signor Ruggeri (who has been seen in London before in 
Pirandello plays) occupies in the artistic life of his country, 
Gossip has been busy with a fantastic tale. On this occasion, 
it is alleged, he comes with a Mission. He is represented, in 
fact, as Signor Mussolini’s ** Art Ambassador ” whatever that 
dark saying may mean. For my part, I care nothing for this 
buzzing of Soho tongues. What matters is that here is an 
actor—and more than a mere actor, a sensitive artist—of the 
highest quality, who is no more like the average Italian actor, 
either in method or in appearance than Stockholm is like 
Florence. I do not drag in Stockholm just for the fun of th 
thing, but with a deliberate purpose. There is a Scandinavian 
quality, an intellectual force, about Signor Ruggeri which is 
wholly arresting. The most Italian thing about him is his 
beautiful voice. If he were dispossessed of his body that alone 
would make almost any play intelligible, even to me who know 
as little of the Italian language asa cat knows of Morris-dancing, 
I am no disparager of our own people in favour of the foreigner, 
but Iet us face the facts. With two exceptions (and one of 
them, alas! is too often side-tracked into foolish empty plays 
we have no actor on the London stage to be the equal of thi 
welcome visitor from Italy. Mr. Ainley alone has the voici 
and personality. Mr. Claude Rains, perhaps, the dazzling 
virtuosity, but no one else. And neither of them has ever 
tried Hamlet. Signor Ruggeri’s Prince is a noble, intellectual, 
very restrained piece of acting, full of humanity, full of light 
and shade, and in lyric power the equal of any performance 
I have ever seen on the stage. Perhaps he looks a dozen years 
too old, but what his attractive, rather whimsical face, loses 
in the appearance of youth is repaid by the exquisite poetry 0 
his hands. It is only when one comes across an actor of Signot 
Ruggeri’s quality that one begins to wonder what our Englis! 
actors—Mr. Ainley again excepted—are up to with thei 
hands. It was a relief to find a Hamlet with fair hair—w! 

has ever scen a Dane with the raven-black locks demanded 
stage but I was a little worried by what 
appeared to be the royal football boots. 

must be a curious tradition of the Italian theatre, for all th 


convention ? 
+ 


This eccentric 


male members of Signor Ruggeri’s admirable company 
were similarly booted. The production, chiefly 


a matter of simple curtains and soft draperics, was interesting 


and strangely beautiful. It was also commendably wk 


orthodox. 


Kixeept for the little matter of the football boots, 
Signor Ruggeri is evidently a bit of a rebel in the theatr 
Some may feel that he has taken too many liberties with the 
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t. The whole of the first ghost scene, for instance, was 
the curtain rising on the assembled court. This was not 
at all ineffective, but I felt that a little of the necessary “ atmos- 
pere” had been lost. On the other hand, Ophelia’s mad 
a was played in a bright, sunny garden and moved me, 
in consequence, by force of contrast more than it has ever 
done before ; nor will anyone quarrel with Signor Ruggeri’s 
effective staging of the final climax. The graveyard scene 
was played in the traditional English manner ; it was interest- 
ing to note how effective its rich Elizabethan fruitiness sounded 
ja melodious Italian cadences. The line about the madness 
of Englishmen brought a wholesome roar of applause from 
such of us, chiefly Italians, who had gathered together in a 
sadly empty house, but what we lacked in numbers we atoned 
for by our enthusiasm. Let no English people be scared 
away from the Globe Theatre by the solemn words “ In 
Italian.” Of Hamlet, at all events, you will understand every 
word, provided you have a slight acquaintance with the play. 
Nay,more. So perfectis the elocution of these players that I, 
without knowing Italian, could have sat in my seat and taken 
down almost every word in shorthand. Some of my Icarned 
eolleagues have described the company as “ undistinguished.” 
One remembers Miss Fay Compton’s tender Ophelia of last 
year, For the rest I can only say that I have never seen the 
parts of King, Queen, Polonius and Laertes so well fitted. 
And I would particularly commend the ghost of Signor 
E. S.A. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM BRAZIL 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sao Pauro, Braz. 
February 8rd, 1926. 

Sin Carnival falls just a fortnight from now. Already the 
the wild joys of confetti, serpentinas 
and seent-sprays, are occupied mentally and materially in 
waking the necessary preparations ; and lest the skies should 
prove inclement on the days consecrated to Momus, have 
for some days been rehearsing in public that mimic warfare 
of Folly. For in Brazil as well as in England the rain is 
accustomed to fall on Sundays, Saints’ Days, Feast Days 
and Holidays. Not that one can grumble at the rain with 
any real show of justice, seeing a drought of cightcen months 
has just been brought to a successful and happy conclusion, 
But the wily Latin is not 
venient caprices of nature, as the more stolid Saxon. It is 
that “ paciencia ” is a great virtue, and it is often 
practised, but on oceasions like this the risk of waiting is too 
ereat. What the Wakes are to the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
operative, Carnival is to the Latin. A wet Carnival is worse, 

t August in England.  Conse- 
quently the vr dant of Rome’s greatness and 
the Peninsulas’ glory, not to be caught napping, takes Time 
by the forelock and begins his carnival carly, weeks ahead. 
this interesting festival is on the decline, its 
In Rio, perhaps as a result of 


tex 
cut, 


pe yple, anticipating 


so disposed to accept the incon- 


juite true 


though shorter, than a wet 


sourceful deseen 


. 
But even so, 


popularity is on the wane. 


the state of siege, a remnant of the disturbances caused by 
the disaffected, masks are forbidden, popular skits on well. 
known politicians are suppressed, topical catch words are 
dangerous to utter, and lines of merrymakers with joined 
hands sweeping the streets and encircling the fair, as onee in 
St. Giles’, are dispersed by the unsympathetic guardians of 


the peace. 

And that is not to be wondered at that the 
country is now being favoured with the introduction of the 
Income Tax. This novelty, which brings to the local Briton’s 
ves visions of the Channel Islands, is gradually taking root. 
rhe foreigner, being accustomed to the idea, merely mutters 
under his breath the usual anathemata: the native is shyer 
The former pays, the latter dallies with 
the matter seeking a more satisfactory solution. But Time 
teaches Wisdom, and finally all will pay, though reluctantly. 
This tax, together with increased taxes on postage, receipts, 
imports, local products, steamship tickets, &c., all go to 
help the present Government in its serious efforts to re- 
The steamship ticket 


iy ing SO, it 


and more cautious. 


establish the finances of the country. 





impost is rather interesting. The tax is on the individual 
who leaves the country ; one may enter free of charge. 

There is no doubt that the present Government is honestly 
carrying out a very distasteful duty. It is lessening the 
expenditure, which means that many delightful men who 
perhaps through the ties of nature and family have a good 
claim on the favours of politicians and those in power are 
going to be among the unemployed, and unfortunately for 
them there is not here the solace of the “dole.” If there 
were, all would be well, and many Britons might become 
naturalized. Also the paper issue is being steadily diminished. 
Hence money becomes scarcer to the individual, though its 
worth, as compared with foreign currency, perforce becomes 
greater. 

The Coffee-Protection Loan is, of course, a most excellent 
investment, paying as it does finally over 100%, and in any 
case Brazil is fully worthy of all the money that foreign 
financiers care to put into her, being a country most intelligent 
as to the advantages of the introduction of foreign capital 
and most reasonable in her treatment of the foreigner. 

Reference has already been made to the two Presidents, 
the actual President and the President-Elect. The former, 
Dr. Arthur Bernardes, is of the most conscientious 
statesmen imaginable, and honest with the simple honesty 
of the Mineiro. He had previously been Secretary of Finance 
and later President of the State of Minas Geraes. On being 
elected President he was warned by his friends and well- 
wishers of the dangers that would surely await him if he 
persevered in accepting and occupying the post of President, 
and intrigue went so far as to publish a letter, said to have 
been written by Dr. Bernardes, but an evident forgery, 
containing statements injurious to the good name of the 
military classes and casting doubts on their loyalty. In 
spite of the amount of feeling produced by the publication 
of this forged document and the many rumours prevalent 
as to the plots against his life, Dr. Bernardes steadfastly and 
calmly carried out his plans, placing the welfare of the country 
before any other consideration of personal interests, and in 
November of 1922 was duly installed President of this great 
country. 

Ever sinee then he has with the same equanimity followed 
the path laid down by his foresight for the bettering of 
Brazil’s finances. Further, with the idea of avoiding for his 
successor the annoyances and dangers of a disgruntled oppo- 
sition, he ordered a Convention, attended by the repre- 
sentatives of all the municipalities, to decide on the candidate 
to be presented to the voters. As a result, the name of Dr. 
Washington Luiz was accepted by an overwhelming majority. 

The President-Elect, Dr. Washington Luiz, comes from 
the State of Sao Paulo, of which he was formerly Prefect 
and then President. He will doubtless carry on the work of 
financial regeneration and bring it to a successful issue within 
the early part of his term ; but the chief plank of his platform 
is the development of transportation by motor traffic. Already 
in Sao Paulo great strides have been made in this direction, 
inspired and fostered by him, and the advantages resulting 
from communications thus established are to be shared in 
the future by other States also. In this manner the untold 
resources of the interior will be enormously developed, and 
valuable preducts, hitherto in many cases abandoned for 
lack of transport, cheaply and quickly brought to the markets, 
As a travelled man, Dr. Washington Luiz fully appreciates 
modern business methods and organization, and under his 
yuntry will not be able to avoid the immense 


one 


guidance the ¢ 
prosperity which awaits her. 

And now there is to be a boom of Brazil, the only place 
in the world where the Garden of Eden may be said to exist 
still. The only country of the size of a continent which 
has no deserts in its interior, but offers boundless tracts of 
fertile land to the breeder and unclaimed mountain ranges 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN BRAZIL. 


to the prospector. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


OF THE BRITISH DEBT 
TO AMERICA 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sm,— On September 19th last you were good enough to publish 
a letter I wrote trying to refute the oft-repeated statement 
that Great Britain borrowed from America to lend to her 
Allies, and that Great Britain guaranteed France’s debt to 
America. The following week a correspondent (Mr. D. M. 
Gimson) in a letter in your issue of September 26th, said: 
“ Surely this matter should be cleared up once and for all by a 
question in Parliament, as the constant suggestion that we 
guaranteed the French and Italian loans from U.S.A., unless 
it can be proved to be true, will bring us into contempt amongst 
right-thinking people in America and eisewhere.” 

On Tuesday, in Parliament, Mr. James Hudson asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether the loan which is now 
being repaid to Amcrica was contracted for the use of the 
British Government exclusively or in part; and whether it 
was lent directly to the Continental Allies by America with 
the guarantee of the British Government, or whether it was 
borrowed by Great Britain from America and then lent to the 
other Allies. 

Mr. Churchill replied : “ The hon. member's description of 
these transactions is not correct. Our debt to the United 
States is formally independent of the debts of the Allies to us. 
It is nevertheless true, as I stated in this House on November 
10th, 1924, that: ‘If we had not Ient to the Allies 
£2,000,000,000, we should not have had to borrow from 
America.’ ” 

The above statement of the Chancellor should be given 
publicity, as it settles once and for all the controversy as to 
whether Great Britain guaranteed the Allies’ loans from 
America ; and whether Great Britain borrowed to reloan 
to the Allics, or for her own use.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Il. J. Baker Reese. 


THE NATURE 


85 Murine Parade, Brighton. 

{The interesting question remains why we borrowed from 
America in order to lend to our Allies. The suggestion 
that America refused to lend to them unless we backed the 
bill has been denied in Washington as well as here. It 
looks as though we took an _ unnecessary burden on 
ourselves. Was it that Mr. Lloyd George unnecessarily 
played the part of “ Paymaster of Europe,’ acting in an 
exalted mood and a frenzy of gencrosity, without troubling 
to ask dull, business questions ?— Kp. Spectator.] 


COLLIERY LOSSES 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,— In the course of the last week four colliery companies re- 
ported heavy losses on their year’s working, and were unable 
to pay dividends. The combined losses of these ecmpanies 
totalled over £155,000. This figure will enable the public to 
form some idea of what the collieries are up against, even with 
the subsidy. 

The coal problem is affecting—apart from the public, the 
owners and the miners—many thousands of sharcholders, 
who have managed by their thrift and energy to invest capital 
in the coal mining industry. In many instances they are 

seeing these hard-earned savings dwindling away. A glance 

at the financial papers or financial page of any paper will show 
us how heavy the capital depreciation has been in many 
colliery .sccurities. 

Let us examine the reason for this adverse change in prac- 
tically all the coal companies’ balance sheets. In 1924 an 
increase of the minimum percentage of the standard wage 
from 20 per cent. to 33} per cent. was forced on the owners, 
notwithstanding that since 1923 there was a falling 
market—for instance, in 1924 the f.o.b. price of a ton of coal 
in Wales was 23s. 43d., but in 1926 (March) we were only 
obtaining 17s. 94d. for each ton of coal f.o.b. Therefore, we 


are receiving 5s. 7d. less on each ton of coal sold for export 
than we were getting in 1924, but the important point is that 
we are paying a higher percentage wage. 

The coal Report is enlightening on the wages question: it 


————: 


states that the average wage of the hewers for a fy] 

3 10s. to £4 10s. One can hardly call these 

starvation wages which the men’s leaders are so fond of 

—I am, Sir, &c., F. Pace 
62 Pont Street, London, S.W. 


Week j i 


doing, 
Gov RLAY, 


THE ELECTRICITY BILL 

[To the Editor of the Seecravor.] 
Sir, ~The letter in your issue of April17th from 2 POW user, 
Mr. E, C. Stonehouse, Albion Mills, Wakefield, contains tha 


n 
good points. One seems to call for speci: ul emphasis namely, 
the cost to the consumer. To give an illustration, it j 

s 


estimated (1) that Glasgow Corporation and the Clyde Valley 

Company supply about 70 per cent. of the electricity used north 
of the Border ; (2) that the change from 25 to 50 cycles yl] 
cost them and their customers from £3,000,000 to £4,000 000 ; 

(3) that to the cost to consumers of adapting plant to the 
new periodicity will fall to be added an indeterminate loss 
due to decreased turnover while the change is being made, 
Power users should consider these facts and bring their 
conclusions in some way before the House of Commons } 
it is too late.—I am, Sir, &c., 


efore 
W. G. Gray, 
Managing 
The Steel Company of Scotland, Limited, 
23 Royal Exchange Square, Glasgow, C.1. 


Director, 


THE O.P.M. SYSTEM 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraron.] 
Sir,—Yes. Trading on the O.P.M. system is being overdong 
in this country. I agree with what Mr. A. M. Samucl said at 
Newcastle when he drew attention to the dangers of the O.P.M, 


system. Some countries, and some foreign industries, haye 
been built up, and are being kept going, on Other Pe ple’s 
Money. The expansion of British commercial prc sperity 


was built for the most part on saved profits and not on O.P.M, 
Up to a point the capitalization of a business with O.P.M.is, 
of course, sound and even essential. But it is easy to get 
beyond the safety point, and then you get over-capitalization 
or over-trading, leading to reconstruction and 
disaster. Any industry, whether that of shipping, coal, 
motor, household furniture, engineering, mangles, 0 
which needs * dope ” in the form of O.P.M. 
keep it prosperous is 


sometimes 


r pianos, 
x subsidy to 
on a spurious basis and should be 
allowed to sink to a true economic level. Beyond a certain 
point O.P.M. or subsidy becomes “ dope.’ This is the 
picture on the productive side of the argument. 

On the consumption side, O.P.M. in the form of the hire 


purchase system is ** dope ” to bolster up productive capacity 


too great for consumptive capacity. This is what the Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Portland, Oregon, told the 
American Bankers’ Association recently. 

“Can anyone view the vast expansion of retail credit throughout 
the country with other than alarm? High pressure salesimen are 
striving to crowd two years’ business into one, and so long as the 
deluded purchaser can be persuaded to sign on the dotted line, 


the time limit is inconsequential. 

What’s the result ? Wage earners are mortgaging future earnings 
for the gratification of present day pleasures without thought of the 
morrow that may bring with it sickness or unemployment. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston reports that * Instalment accounts 
outstanding in November last were 110°, above those of the preced- 
ing year ’—and this in thrifty old Massachusetts, the home of Calvin 
Coolidge! How elsewhere ? ‘The public charities officials in th 
vicinity of the Twin Cities—St. Paul and Minneapolis — have 
reported unoflicially an increase in the number of charity applicants 
who have come to grief through undue instalment buying.’ 

The Farmer's Loan and Trust Company reports that it appears 
that ‘ 85 to 90 per cent. of all furniture, 80 per cent. of all phono- 
graphs, 75 per cent. of all automobiles and washing machines, 
65 per cent. of all vacuum cleaners, &c., &c., are sold on thie instal 
ment plan.’ 

But why add to the evidence ? As it is in Boston, the Twin Cities 
and P hiladelphia, so it is here and everywhere in the United States, 
instalment buying leading our people into a morass of debt that will 
engulf them unless the dangers of the system are brought betore 
them so forcibly that they will resist the temptation. 


I support Mr. Samuel's plea for thrift and say to the con- 
sumer “ Refrain from pledging future income, and if you 
must have luxury goods in your houses and garages, pay 3% 
you go or do without—don’t live on other people's moncy oF 
other people’s goods.—I am, Sir, &c., 


House of Commons. J. SANDEMAN ALLENe 
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THE OBSOLETE TRAMWAY 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

S1n,—Lhe Tram versus Bus controversy has been raging 
recently, and it is surely time that the plain man realized the 
truth. The two pleas for the retention of the trams are : 
(1) that they are a cheap and convenient form of transport 
and (2) that they are actually in possession of many of our 
jmportant thoroughfares. The reasons fur their abolition 
are more numerous and will in the ead, I am convinced, 
prove more urgent. 
Trams have always complicated traflic, and in these days 
f multiplying cars the complication is serious. 
The ordinary driver on the highway has always regarded 
the tram as a He has naturally felt that 
the smooth slippery surface of the rails and the flange-grooves 
were a menace to other vehicles, and that the place for a 


¢ 


necessary evil. 


car on rails is on a track of its own. 

If a ear-driver wishes to overtake a tram, in the orthodox 
way, on the right, he has to pull out to the wrong side of the 
road. If he attempts to pass, as he may, on the lefi, the 
tram may stop, in which case the mounting and dismounting 
passengers will block his passage. To the humble cyclist, 
of course, the tram: was always a very real danger. 
as the tram was the only cheap means of road 
transport, motorists, and cyclists were willing to endure 
discomfort tor the sake of the travelling majority. But 
since the days when trams were first installed, conditions have 
changed. Motor-buses have improved out of all recognition. 
They are comfortable, smooth-running, “ flexible ” in traffic, 
and leave no tracks behind them. They can draw up to the 
kerb—a fact which is to the advantage of everyone concerned, 
for the danger of alighting from a vehicle which stops in the 
middle of the road is realized as much by the tram-passenger 
as by the motorist or cyclist. In fact, trams, which were 
always an anomaly, are now an anachronism. 

It is scarcely necessary to lay stress on the fact that trams 
A singie illustration is enough 


So long 


are a positive disfigurement. 
to bring this home with striking force. Suppose the authorities 
whose wisdom and farsightedness we have cause to bless — 
had allowed trams to violate our incomparable West Iind! 
shudder, the notion of trams 
[ am, Sir, &c., 
A, M. Savers. 


(an we entertain, without a 


in Piccadilly Circus or Regent Street ? 


Parlewern, Pembroke Road, Sevenoaks. 

INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
[To the Editor of the Sercravor.] 

Sin, —Mr. J. B. White, in his letter on the Industrial Christian 

Fellowship, raises a question which is of far-reaching import- 

ance, He that the application of Christian principles, 

ent of party, to industrial life is a most worthy aim, 
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indepen 


but “ unhappily politics, not a little tainted with Socialism, 
have permeated the organization,” which, in 1921, supported 
a wages pool in the mining industry, thus taking sides. 

Now, what is to be done if the application of Christian 


principles, independent of party, to industrial life results in 
practical conclusions which happen to coincide with some 
part of the programme of one of the political parties ? Is the 


Christian enquirer then debarred from action, lest it should 


because it can also be described as 
vative, Liberal, or ? A hundred years 
he Jess Christian to demand the abolition of Slavery 


because the Whigs were supporting it ? 


tease to be Christian 


Consé Socialisi ago, 
Was i { 

he Knglish Colonies 
Any body which is seeking to apply Christian principles to 


the existing state of Society is liable to find itself involved in 
political considerations, These need not be approached ina 
party spirit; on the other hand, it is surely as illogical to say 
that what is Socialistic must be unchristian as to say that 
what is Socialist must be Christian. The real issue is not the 
principles, but their application. John the Baptist would 
lis aon the safe side if he had merely said, ** Incest is a 
in’; by saving to his King, “ It is not lawful for thee to 
have thy brother's wife“ he took detinitely political eetion, 
for which he paid the penaitv. Martin Luther, on a somewhat 


fifiecn hundred later, refrained from 


ind partisan statements, having accepted the principle 


sion vears 


hristian should be a passive, not an active citizen. 


wosition which commends itself to a large number 


of the rising generation to-day, who regard the State, as one 
of your reviewers finely quotes in another column of the 
Spectator, as ** the temporal expression of spiritual obligations.” 
* We are Christians ; we don’t vote,’ was said to a canvasser 
at a recent municipal election. That may satisfy Mr. White, 
but it does not satisfy those who consider the vote as a tool 
to be used for the building of the New Jerusalem, and are 
ready to risk coincidence with one party on one issue if thereby 
they can make the application of Christian principles to life 
more effective. 

Perhaps I ought to add that IT am not a member of the 
Industrial Christian Fellowship._I am, Sir, &c., 

Heven M. Cam. 


Girlon College, Cambridge. 


BRITISH TRADE WITH AMERICA 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Many British concerns do a magnificent business ii 
they have been developing this market vigorously 


Sir, 
the States ; 
and consistently for many years and with a keen under- 
standing of American business conditions. Others, un- 
fortunately, have tried for with no under- 
standing of the problem and in consequence gained nothing 
but experience. 

A gentleman complained to you of unsatisfactory credit 
conditions in the retail shoe trade and of questionable business 
standards with regard to accepting orders, and of making 
trivial complaints to get concessions. He is unfortunate, for 
while American retailers fail and the 
majority are honourable, and the failure rate is no more than 
normal for retailers. But why does he try for the small 
retail trade (the amounts of his bills indicate that they are 
but small concerns) naturally and 
business-like than jobbers (wholesalers) or agents 7? 
but it needs a local warehouse 


business real 


some are crooked, 


less 


True, 


which is slower 
retail trade is worth getting, 
and resident manager. 

A number of British makers of an 
for prices by a coneern with a Aa Al rating (that is the 
highest rating given, meaning over a million dollars and 
first class credit). This information was supplied with the 
The inquiry was answered in a vague and dis- 
(Why do so many fine houses write 
As no satisfactory information was 


article were written to 


inquiry. 
interested manner. 
such cold formal letters 7?) 
forthcoming, inquiries were directed to Austria, and within 
months, an agent visited the States and picked up a 
contract for $50,000 (£10,000) of the article in question. 
I could recount other the line, but 
this one may tend to show a lack of appreciation of the 
American market and an absence of understanding of how 
to go about getting trade here. May I indicate a possible 
plan for building up British trade in America ? 

‘First of all, we may assume that British manufacturers have 
little money for trade development, and that a visit to the States 
is a big expense, especially if one is not familiar with the ropes. 

Second, many manufacturers may not have a market big enough 


two 


incidents along same 


to justify the individual expense 


Third, the production of some British factories may not be suit- 
able for the American market and modifications may be necessary 
to make it saleable over here. In many lines, styles and ideas 


change quickly, and one must be part of the life here to keep up 
with them. te ; 

Fourth, as ¢ omparatively few concerns can afford th 
of exclusive trade development, it is necessary for many makers to 
sell through a common clearing agency. 

Fifth, to avoid conflict of interests, no two makes of directly 
competing lines should be sold through this clearing agency. 

Sixth, this clearing agency should be in the form of an incorporated 
company (limited liability company) in which British makers and 
American distributors both hold stock. 

Seventh, British makers selling through their ow: 
tion in the States would then have their permanent display rooms in 
New York, and possibly other centres as the volume of business and 
variety of 

Eighth, in addition to selling direct shipment C.1.F. New York 
oints, the sales organization would carry a stock of each 
which to fill orders.” 


> big eXpeLlso 


sales organiza- 





lines justified. 


or other p 
line, from 
Accepting the above premises, it would be evident that a 


mallex 


resident manager who knows America because he lives here, 
is necessary for the development of British trade. Further, 
British industrial life and be 
Americans, 


know thi able to 


The 


he must also 
interpret it. salesmen would be trained 


under the manager who knows England and can give his 
men the vision they need to go out and get business. Just 


as an American concern in England may have an American 
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manager but English salesmen-to come in contact with the 
trade, so the same principle should be in force here.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

An AMERICAN, 


IMPORTS AND FARMING FOR 
SAFETY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,— Referring to emigration from rural districts “* Tantum,” 
in your issue of April 10th, deplores the loss to the countryside 
and says: “ Here are some figures to think about. In 1918 
there were 12,309,000 acres of land under cultivation of 
cereals in England and Wales. By 1925 the total had 
dwindled to 10,680,000. In 1918 we had 2,557,000 acres of 
land growing wheat. In 1925 the total had dropped to 
1,499,000. ‘Till we come to grips with the problem of * back to 
the land ’ we cannot pretend to have profited by our War-time 
experience.” 

As a grower, in either Suffolk, Cambridgeshire or Yorkshire 
of pretty nearly every kind of agricultural produce, I suggest 
that the only way of ** coming to grips ” with this problem is 
to live on, and if pessible, by the land, when it will be found 
that the real solution consists mainly in leaving things alone. 
The question is very largely, if not entirely, one of price, and 
since the last two General Elections have shown conclusively 
tl at while the people rather like the idea of protecting trivial 
industries and luxury trades they are wholly and bitterly 
opposed to the safeguarding of agriculture, there is nothing for 
it but to farm for safety and not for population. This does 
not mean that we are to turn men off recklessly and go in for 
prairie farming, but it does mean that with very low prices 
on the one side and comparatively high wages—enforced for 
political reasons—on the other, all the poorest land in the 
country must be laid away to either temporary or permanent 
pasture. By teaching us the use of basic slag and wild white 
clover science has enormously increased the agricultural value 
of grass land, and if prices rise—as I think they are bound to 
do—in three or four years’ time, all this extra pasture can be 
ploughed out, and with the added fertility due to this * rest 
cure,” can be relied on to grow two good corn crops without 
manure. 

As a man bred as a Free Trader I quite appreciate the 
desire to put the interests of the consumer first every time ; 
but all good things have to be paid for, and the price payable 
for huge imports and very cheap food on the one hand, and 
comparatively high wages on the other, is a system of farming 
for safety and a reduction of employment in the countryside. 

No policy of Nationalization, nor of State Control, nor of 
Cottage Holdings will be of any avail unless accompanied by 
some form of Protection, and therefore the only thing for 
sensible men to do is to cease interfering and leave things alone. 
The Conservative policy of Cottage Holdings is the merest 
tinkering at the problem and is more likely than not to result 
in more land going down to grass, and lessened employment in 
consequence. For the Cottage Holder cannot, from the nature 
of things, be a full-time worker, and part-timers can only be 
employed on grass farms. On an arable farm with corn to 
sow and to reap, and with roots and sugar beet to drill and 
to hoe, it is essential that your staff should all be there when 
wanted, since even one day missed with our fickle climate may 
spell disaster.—I am, Sir, &c., C. F. Rypver. 

Thurlow, Suffolk. 


BRITISH WINE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In spite of the fact that the modern British wine 
industry has been established for nearly a quarter of a century, 
the wildest misstatements are still being circulated regarding 
its products. Some of these are the result of ignorance ; 
others have a different motive. May I, as the biggest maker 
of British wines, assure your readers that pure grape juice 
is used in the production of British wines ? At one time this 
was not the case, but that was before the British manufacturer 
had learned how to import fresh grape juice. Now, thanks to 
the aid of the scientist, he is able to prevent fermentation while 
the grape juice is on its way to this country from the vine- 
growing countries of Europe and the Empire, and so to import 
it in whatever quantities he requires. And British wine has 


FREE 


this advantage over the cheaper foreign wines that find their 


—" 


rr, 


way into the country: it is produced in model works under 
the most hygienic conditions. 

That British wine is pure no one who troubles to inVestigat, 
the question can doubt for one moment. It has been analysed 
hundreds of times, and in every case it has stood the most 
searching tests. Because it is cheap it is not necessarily nasty. 
because it is British it is not necessarily bad. Our nations] 
habit of self-depreciation is probably at the bottom of the 
prejudice from which the British wine industry is at presen 
suffering.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. CAMPBELL-Jonnstoy, 

Woodcote Grove House, Coulsdon, Surrey. 


A THREAT TO CAMPERS-OUT 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—May I call the attention of campers and scoutmaster 
to the Movable Dwellings Bill (ordered to be printeq 
March 23rd, 1916, price 2d.)? Clause 1 gives powers to local 
authorities to deal with any specified site which has become 
dangerous to health or an annoyance to the neighbourhood, 
Nobody can object to that. But clause 5 is in an entirely 
different category, for it renders liable to prosecution anyone 
who permits camping on an “ uncertified ”’ site. 

Now landowners and farmers are not going to take the 
trouble to get the whole of their properties “ certified” by 
sanitary authorities, who may think in terms of waterpipes 
and all sorts of sanitary arrangements. The clause aims 
a heavy blow at the cheapest and healthiest form of recreation, 
Clause 9 exempts all military encampments, but no mention 
is made of any other experienced organizations, such as 
boy scouts or boys’ brigades, in which the camp is the great 
annual event. 

‘Lhe Bill is said to be directed against certain hugger-mugger 
gipsy cncampments, in which case all that is wanted is power 
to deal with temporary and more especially with permanent 
encampments which are insanitary or dirty. It might 
also very well be made an offence for anyone camping to leave 
the ground in a dirty state, but clause 5 aims at controlling 
everybody and certifying every plot of grass by the wayside, 
It should be struck out entirely.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED C. Dewar, 
Captain R.N., retired. 
Junior Army and Navy Club, Horse Guards Avenue, 
Whitehall, S.W. 1. 


ST. BERNARD 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


. Sir,—In the interesting critique of The Marvellous History 


of St. Bernard, the writer says “‘in his St. Bernard we 
discern nothing of the great statesman who was to influence 
the Counsels of all Europe—nothing either of the contem- 
plative type who, in the Paradiso, utters that famous prayer 
to the Virgin.” Is there not here a momentary confusion 
between St. Bernard of Menthon, and his greater namesake, 
more than a century later, St. Bernard of Clairvaux ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., MARIAN MACDONALD. 
4 Hereford Mansions, Hereford Road, W. 2. 





SPELLING—TURKISH AND ENGLISIL 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Srr,—I am pained by the conclusion of your note on Turkish 
spelling. Are you aware that in holding up to scorn those 
Turks who claim “the right to spell chaotically,”’ you are 
really attacking one of the most cherished traditions of our 
race? Every Englishman claims as part of his birthright 
“the right to spell chaotically.’ Is not our language a by- 
word amongst the nations for the eccentricities of its ortho- 
graphy ? People who tolerate and support such weird com- 
binations of letters as yacht, eight, eyot, limn, victuals, scythe, 
sovereign, debt—to mention a few out of hundreds—ought to 
have great sympathy with patriotic Turks who object to 
alterations being made in their traditional alphabet and 
orthography for the benefit of foreigners who wish to learn 
their tongue—most of whom find that tongue difficult probably 
only on account of their own stupidity. In the very para- 
graph about which I write I find wrile and right, representing 
exactly the same sound, whether, doubt and death containing 
superfluous letters and such oddities as word, rhyming to 
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, some rhyming to hum, money rhyming to bunny. One 
- t surprised that you do not like the idea of old-fashioned 
— being condemned to death for asserting “ their right 
a 1 chaotically.” If the practice spreads to this 


pon whose head would be safe on his shoulders ? 
Editors might be the first to suffer._-I am, Sir, &c., 


Steeple, Gerrard's Cross. G. F. Bripce. 


LITTER 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Gir,—1 have much sympathy with the cumpaign against 
Jitter. Last Sunday afternoon the whole of the space in front 
of St. James’s Palace was littered with large pieces of paper, 


5] 


the leavings of a newsvendor who has a “ pitch” opposite 
Marlborough House. There is always a policeman on duty at 
this point. Could he not have orders to compel such men to 


clear up before they leave ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
50a Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


WALKING IN CIRCLES 

[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
SinI have just read, in your issue of April 24th, the letter 
from Africa on that subject. Being a constant reader of your 
paper, I have followed the whole of that correspondence from 
the first. 

Many years ago, when I was a member of the staff at the 
University of St. Andrews, I used every morning to allow 
mvself a run in the late winter dawn to the end of the golf 
links, as they were then. I noticed that, in the fog or thick 
mist, Iran in circles from the right to the left. More than once 
I was brought back to the River Eden, so I set about teaching 
myself to run straight. Since, having become a runner on ski 
in the Swiss Alps, I often found myself in the same predica- 
ment amidst apparently limitless snows in winter fog. In the 
interval I had practised running, or walking, straight along 
pathways, closing my eyes, with a bank on one side and the 
gutter between me and the road. I was fairly successful in 
keeping to the bee-line. In later days I have found that the 
accomplishment thus acquired gave others much confidence in 
my leadership. I am by nature ambidextrous, or “* ambi- 
sinistrous °—I can hardly tell which ; nor can my friends.— 
Jam, Sir, &e., I. F. Roser. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


JOHN PEEL 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sin.—I don’t know what authority your reviewer may think 
he has for saying that John Peel wore a white beaver hat. I 
doubt his using two hats and the authentic portrait of him 
in Canon Rawnsley’s book shows him in a black top hat with 
a black silk neckerchief and no collar. I don’t remember 
the shoes but have not the picture at hand.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

Shamley Green, Guildford. W. F. Rawnsiey, 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatoR.] 
Sin, We very much appreciate your reference to our material, 
“ Filtax,” on page 750, in your issue of April 24th, but note 
that, in error, you have stated the name as “ A. C. Pearson and 
Co.” instead of A. C. Pearse and Co., and we should esteem 
it a favour if you would make the necessary correction.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., For A. C. PEARSE AND Co., LTp., 
A. F. Ssiru, Director. 


Joun Murray. 


Pilcher Gate, Nottingham. 


THE LATE BISHOP RYLE 
[To the Edilor of the Specraror. ] 
Sin, -We have arranged for the publication of a Memoir of 
the late Bishop Ryle, to be written by the Rev. Maurice 
FitzGerald, who was his Chaplain during of the 
Winchester Episcopate, and afterwards for a year at West- 
minster Abbey. Mr. FitzGerald will be grateful for the 
loan of letters of real interest, dealing with private or public 
affairs. They should be addressed to him at Little Somerford 
Rectory, Chippenham, Wilts, and will be carefully returned 
when done with.—We are, Sir, &c., 
MACMILLAN AND Co., Lrp, 


most 


St. Martin's Street, W.C. 2. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 
A PLEA ror CLEAR THINKING. 
Mr. William H. Glossop writes: “It is indicative of an 


apparent lack of clear thinking in the public mind that we are 
told simultaneously that : (a) We must * Buy British Goods ” 
and so reduce the volume of imports, create employment, and 
(we are told) increase national prosperity. (b) We must 
stimulate our export trade, upon an increase of which (we are 
told) a large reduction of unemployment depends. (c) That 
our shipping industry is of paramount importance ; that its 
present deplorable state is evidence of disease in our economic 
life; and that upon a revival of shipbuilding and shipping 
depends in large measure a return of prosperity in important 
areas and industries. Which of these partially incompatible 
desiderata is to direct our economic policy ? Do we prefer 
concentration upon home, to the exclusion of foreign pro- 
duction, with its possibly consequent decline in the real value 
of money wages; or are we sufliciently wealthy to prefer 
to stimulate exports whilst taking payment for the increased 
production in foreign investments ? Otherwise, if we desire 
large exports, but will not take imports, how do we 
propose in the long run to take payment for our goods ? Since 
foreign trade is not usually pursued unless an advantage 
accrues from it, are we prepared to sacrifice that advantage 
by deliberately restricting foreign trade ? ” 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 
Mr. J. L. M. Barrett writes: “A great deal is heard 
nowadays on the subject of cruelty to animals. Violent 


articles proposing the abolition of fox-hunting as a cruel sport 
appear from time to time in the Sunday Press. Every year 
one hears that the fences of the Grand National should be 
lowered. Yet far more obvious cases of cruelty than these 
occur every day in our big cities. Take the case of heavy 
This is an age of motors and consequently 
Yet horses are stili compelled to pull 





draught horses. 
slippery tarmac roads. 
the same heavy loads round sharp corners, up and down steep 


inclines, with insecure feotholds. Motors swirl around and 
across them. ‘The drivers wrench at their mouths to avoid 
collisions. ‘Those who doubt cruelty in this case can study the 


subject almost anywhere in London. Let them picture them- 
selves carrying a sack of corn up an ice track whilst being 
lashed and cursed for slipping in their attempts. Again in 
circuses it is not reasonable to suppose that a horse will walk 
on its hind legs or a dog turn somersaults for the hope of a 
reward. If this were so the trainer would be armed only with 
meat or sugar. Now,assuming cruelty to be used in these cases 
and fear the method of impulsion, how much is likely to be 
used to make a dog climb a ladder to the ceiling of a theatre 
and then dive into a tank of water ? Nothing less than cruclty 


ar) 


would make a lion perch on a tub before a noisy crowd! 


POETRY 


ARCADIAN 


And since at ten-forty 
each clock will be set, 
time must report by 
the twinkling bat, 


We will buy an old house 
when we are richer ; 

one to arouse 

the pen of an etcher : 


seeming—so mellow by thrushes’ orison, 
to have grown from the _ birch-leaf’s fall, 


ground, 
sown in a hollow 
with birches around. 
Under an oaken 
quiet of beams 
by the years unshaken 
we'll dream our dream?, 
Beyond the lintel 
we'll see a mere 
keeping its crystal 
silences near ; 
whence for our drink 
will flow a freshet 
with primrosed_ brink, 
and coo like a cushat, 


and the plumpening of cher- 
ries on 

lichened wall. 

Not that we'd bother 

with seasons or clocks, 

while our hearts 
gether 

in love’s equinox. 

Our youth, poised fincly 

thus, would 

that age can be only 

midsummer eve. 


shone to- 


believe 


Day 


Cicin Lewis. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
SIR RICHARD LOVELACE 


[Copyricur IN THE Unirep States oF AMERICA by the 
New York Times.] 


Yhe Poems of Richard Lovelace. Edited by C. H. Wilkinson. 


Two vols. (Published by the Oxford University Press. Price 
105s. net.) 
Lovetace is a two-poem Poet just as “single speech 


’ 


Hamilton’? was a one-oration orator. Whether, if we read 
Hamilton's speech now, we should endorse the contemporary 
verdict is doubtful, but no one will deny that Lovelace’s 
When love with unconfined wings and To Lucasta, going to the 
wars, are worthy of all the praise bestowed upon them during 
the past two hundred and fifty years and more. They could 
not be bettered as lyries, even if judged solely on their merits. 
But we need not judge them exclusively on their intrinsic 
charm. 

Their relative value is very great. The period between the 
disappearance of Ben Jonson and of Donne and his disciples in 
the metapliysical school and the Restoration, a period of some 
thirty years, is one of the most interesting in our literary 
history. It is a little oasis set in the rocky desert which 
stretches between the last songs of the Elizabethan Age and the 
epoch of Dryden, Rochester and Otway, and has some of the 
merits of both periods. It was a stormy time politically, for 
it includes the whole of the Civil Wars and of the Cromwellian 
rule. Yet its best verse is not tainted by the sufferings of the 
time, but has a curious gentleness, dignity and moderation. 
Puritans like Andrew Marvell and cavaliers like Lovelace 
adorn it with similar qualities. Neither of them writes vin- 
dictively against his opponents and, indeed, but for the fact 
that one pays homage to Cromwell and the other to Charles, 
there is little or no partisanship. 

<xcept for Milton, who stands by himself and like all the 
supreme poets is of no age or time, the great and splendid 
flowers of the Shakespearian epoch had withered on their 
stalks and the new flowers of the Restoration with their 
glaring and splendid colours had not come into bloom. The 
moment the Restoration had taken place, and the fierce re- 
action against Puritanism had begun, these flowers, the seeds 
of which were often brought from France, grew with amazing 
vigour. Though the post-Commonwealth poets are separ- 
ated by only a few years from lyrists like Lovelace and 
Suckling, there seems a vast gulf between their spiritual 
values and those of men very little their seniors. Compare 
Dryden's magnificent heroic verse, or his stately quatrains, 
with the products of the Cavalier Muse and it seems incredible 
that the two schools of verse were almost contemporary. 
The mysticism which marked not only Vaughan and Herbert 
but a host of minor writers is gone, as is the fascination of 
Herrick. Instead we have the hard worldliness of Sedley, or 
the brilliant philosophy and dialectic of Dryden. In the 
latter there is not a touch of mysticism and little or none of 
the true lyrical cry. Epigrams in the sense of the Greek 
Anthology were written in the true spirit by the Cavalier 
poets, but by the time of the Restoration epigrams had become 
mere splinters from the satiric rock. They had to be cruel or 
coarse or both to find a place in the Miscellanies of the day. 
The world, therefore, rightly cherishes the Cavalier and 
Commonwealth poets and the exquisitely coloured, if lowly, 
flowers which grew on their lawns and in gentle English groves. 
In this fact is to be found a perfect excuse for the republication 
of the whole of Lovelace’s work in verse. It is true that the 
mass of the poems, in fact all except the two I have already 
named, are second-rate, but these alone justify the new and 
beautiful volumes put forth by the Oxford Press. 

Before I say anything more as to Lovelace’s verse I must con- 
gratulate Mr. Ilumphrey Milford upon the beauty of his two 
volumes. There is everything in them that goes to make a book a 
delight apart from the things it conveys. The title page is 
perfect, not only in the matter of type and paper, but in the * lay- 
out” of the page. It is a very difficult thing to get the right 
spacing,the right size of letters and the right display, but they are 
all attained here. The Table of Contents is alse a very good 
piece of printing, and the type used for the mass of the letter- 
press is, as far us I can see, open to no criticism. Finally a 


<n 
—— 


word must be said for the illustrations. They are Produced 
in a way to bring solace to all lovers of good books. The 
first and most important is, as it should be, the Frontispiece 
It is entitled “*‘ Richard Lovelace, Hon. M.A., Oxon, Aetat. 
18 from the portrait belonging to the Editor.” It Provides 
a fascinating picture of academic youth dressed in aj] the 
glories of cloth of gold and cloth of silver, on which js super. 
imposed the M.A. gown. The youth's hair touches his shoulders 
in the true Cavalier fashion, the fashion which was harshly and 
coldiy reproduced in the periwigs of the next generations, 
The Cavalier locks are finally crowned by the academic cap, 
The description of the picture shows that its colouring js gg 
attractive as the design. And now comes a curious point, 
It is not absolutely certain that the frontispiece portrays 
Richard Lovelace. It is possible, indeed, as the editor admits, 
that it really represents Thomas Coke. 

A delightful picture of Lovelace which is certainly authentic 
is that in the Dulwich Gallery. We agree with the learned 
editor, Mr. Wilkinson, in finding a distinct likeness between 
it and the picture of the golden youth in cap and gown. — Let 
me say here that Mr. Wilkinson has done his work extra. 
ordinarily well. Some people may think that he has spent tog 
much time and erudition on a second-rate poet, but I cannot 
agree that they are in the least wasted. The long introduction 
and voluminous notes will immensely help the scholar of the 
future who wants to get in touch with the literary side of that 
tremendous epoch when Cromwell “ cast the nations old into 
another mould,’ and when there grew up those bulwarks of 
freedom which since have looked upon so many tempests and 
yet have never been shaken. For example, take the great 
amount of space devoted to the Petition of the Men of Kent 
which was presented to Parliament by Lovelace and his 


colleague. The story is a very interesting one and very well 
told. It is curious to see how true it is that “ gently comes 


the world to those who are cast in a gentle mould.” Although 
Lovelace had crossed the path of the Commonwealth leaders 
at a very critical moment they seem to have recognized that 
he was not the kind of man who should be treated with rough- 
ness or vengeance. In both his imprisonments he received 
much consideration. At the end of his life no doubt he 
suffered from poverty and illness and had to take refuge 
among a very undesirable set of conspirators and outlaws in 
a London slum, but this cloudy condition was due, not to 
persecution by the Government, but to the fact that he had 
got rid of his estate. It was never a very large one, never 
perhaps equal to his rich and stately, if not actually extrava- 
gant, way of life, and it could not stand the shock of the times 
and those calls upon generosity and kind-heartedness which 
are so insistent in a revolutionary epoch. 


Another part of what I may call “* the sideshows ~ of Mr. 
Wilkinson’s book is concerned with music and poetry. Love- 
lace was essentially a song writer and probably the lack of 


fascination in a gocd many of his poems is due to the fact that 
they were directly written to be sung and probably fulfilled 
their pur pose admirably. For various reasons the work of a 
good librettist proves almost always a non-conductor to those 
who long for the lyric ery. Finally we are brought through 
Lovelace into touch with the painters of his age. Lovelace 
was a very close friend of Sir Peter Lely, and was a good deal 
of a virtuoso. In fact, he may be said to have been one of the 
first men in our literature who can claim that distinction. Ht 
writes about Lely as Dryden and Pope write later about 
Kneller, i.e., with technical appreciation. 

The name of Pope calls for a special comment. _ It is interest- 
ing to think that the last piece of poetry written by Lovelace, 
was * Lines prefixed to John Davies’ Translation of Vviture's 
Letters, 1657.’ Less than fifty years afterwards Pope wrote 
his exquisite Epistle to Martha Blunt with 2 copy of Voitures 
works. The Epistle contains one of the best turned com- 
pliments of the eighteenth century :— 

“ The brightest eyes of France inspired his Muse, 
The brightest eyes of Britain now peruse.” 
J. St. Lor Srraciey. 


— 








Unsolicited contrindions to the Sercraror which are nol 
accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes cannot 't 
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A NEW 


the Editor offers a prize of £5 for a 
more than 1,000 words. 





COMPETITION 


. 


* Specimen Day” in not 


if only four hundred words are used we shall be so much the 
happier But we have set the larger limit because some 
reader may have a “ Specimen Day” particularly crowded 
with incident to describe, and all the life might be drained 
from the description if it were over-cramped. New readers 
must be informed of the meaning of our title. We have pub- 
lished in the Spectator several first-hand accounts of the hard- 
ships OT excitements of a typical day's work in the life of a gas- 
fitter, an agricultural Jabourer, a miner, and others ; and some 
of our readers have w ritten to compare their own struggles to 
make ends mect and to make time expansible—the diflicu!cies 
ofa doctor's wife or a clergyman’s wife. Now we do not insist 
in this competition that the ** Specimen Day ” should neces- 
sarily be one of continual toil. It may, if competitors choose, 
be as idle and carefree as possible. What we wish for is a 
genuine confession of how readers do live, and what fills a 
typical day for them. Perhaps some of our competitors will 
make up for lack of great and astonishing happenings by lively 
description of detail. We set no restrictions upon the treat- 
ment of the theme ; but every entry must describe a typical 
day in the competitor's own life, now or in the past, as he 
chooses. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Allentries must be received on or before Friday, May 14th. 

9, Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 828 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 
addressed : Competition, the Spectator, 


6. Envelopes must he 
arden, London, W.C. 2. 


13 York Street, C 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Mr. BaLpwin has published a collection of his speeches and 
addresses (On England, Philip Allan, 12s. 6d.), which are 


reviewed on another page. 

The Navarre Society have sent us six volumes of Fielding’s 
Tom Jones. three of Amelia, also Joseph Andrews and 
Jonathan Wild, all edited by Professor Saintsbury. These 
well-printed and attractive books, with their Cruikshank 
frontispicces, are volumes to prize, and are cheap at two 
guineas for the set of twelve. 


* % * 


The Navarre Society have also published the Complete 
Newgate Calendar in five volumes (£3 7s. 6d.) collated and 
edited by Messrs. J. L. Rayner and G. T. Cook. In the 
preface the editors tell us that the times of which this calendar 
ofcrime have to tell us are not so very remote from the present 
day, for there is still a Mrs. Newbury living near Liverpool 
who can remember as a child peeping out of a stage coach 
and seeing passengers by highwaymen. Her 
is one hundredand two. These records of footpads, shoplifters, 
cheats and malefactors make vivid and delightful reading 
it must be confessed. for the book is full of fascinating side- 
lights on English history as it is lived by erring flesh and 
blood, but as it is rarely recorded in printer's ink. The 
authors drawn upon have a quick, full-blooded style; of 
Moll Cutpurse, for instance, the masculine mistress of the 
underworld who lived opposite Shoe Lane, it is said that 
she wore her hats as handsomely as a dog would a doublet. 


robbed age 


a * % a 
Messrs. Benn have just issued an Eneyclopacdia of Furniture 
(€2 2s.), compiled by Dr. Herman Schmitz of the Schloss 
Museum. Berlin, with an introduction by Mr. UL. P. Shapland, 
editor of The Cabinet Maker. We better than 
quote his introduction: ‘ The forms which 
furniture has taken direct the student not only along the 


cannot do 


from various 
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highways but into many fascinating by-paths of history.” 
Here again we find history in an intimate aspect, the beds 
the Romans slept in, Spanish church benches from which 
may have issued the thunders of the Inquisition, cassone 
of the type in which the Borgias kept their compromising 
letters, lacquered secretaires, Koran desks, Chinese cabinets- 
The publishers have given us 820 pages of illustrations, 
reproduced with that sumptuousness we have learned to 


expect from them. 
* * * 


The late Professor Murdoch compiled before his death 
the most comprehensive History of Japan ever attempted, 
The last volume, which is the result of an enormous amount 
of research, covers the period from 1651 to 1868. It has 
been revised by Professor J. H. Longford, late H.M. Consul 
at Nagasaki, who has also provided a concluding chapter 
and a Memoir of the author. The volume is published by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul at 45s., and the set of three volumes, 
being the complete history of Japan from early times to 
the end of the Tokugaiva Shogunate, at £5 the set. It 
has the endorsement of high authorities as regards accuracy 
and impartiality, such as Professor B. H. Chamberlain and 
the late Lafcadio Hearn. 

* * * * 

Mr. Maclaren has written an excellent book for young 
cricketers, The Perfect Batsman, illustrating J. B. Hobbs in 
action by means of a series of cinema pictures, accompanied 
by expert and detailed explanations. If books could make 
batsmen we might all be Hobbs’s or Maclarens with this guide, 
for it is one of the most practical books we have seen (Cassell, 
3s. 6d.). Wickets and Goals, by Mr. J. A. H. Casson (Chap- 
man and Hall, 15s.),isa delightful book of cricket and football 
reminiscences. The -Links, by Robert Hunter (Scribners, 
16s.), is a well-produced work on golf, dealing chiefly with the 
laying out of courses. ‘The author is severe in his criticism 
of St. Andrews, North Berwick, and some of the American 
courses. We cannot venture an opinion on his views without 
further study, but the book is interesting and unusual. 

* ® * * 
Mr. Merion C. Cooper is a young American who has chosen 
In Grass (Putnam, 10s. 6d.) he 
tells, in uncommonly good English, of the great annual 
migration of the Baktyari Nomads in search of grass. A map 
and sixty-four first-rate, photographs accompany the book 
which should find a place in every travel-lover’s library, 
as it is a well-told tale of litt!--known events. 

% * * * 

We have received Bigger Resulis From Adveviising, by Mr. 
Harold Herd (Philip Allan, 9s.), and First Essays on Advertising, 
by Mr. J. Murray Allison (Cecil Palmer, 10s. 6d.). Both 
are important business books and will be noticed at a later 


adventure as his profession. 


date. 


AND LIBERATOR 


Ellis. 


IMPRESSIONIST 


The World of Dreams. By 
net.) ' 

Impressions and Cominents. By Havelock Ellis. 
2 Vols. 6s. net each.) 

Affirmations. By Havelock Ellis. 


Havelock (Con stable. 6s. 


(Constable. 


(Constable. 6s. net.) 


Iv is not certain that if anyone were asked to name the writers 
who have had most hand in forming the views of the typical 
well-informed and cultivated man of to-day, Mr. Havelock 
Ellis's name would come spontaneously to mind. None the 
less, by his sweet and extreme reasonableness, his desire to 
discuss everything under the sun without repression, his 
graceful style, and his alertness to the interests of the time, 
his influence has been pervasive. We might call him the most 
humanistic of pathologists. Outside the territory of psycho- 
analysis itself, nc one has done more to popularize the morbid 
peculiarities of the mind ; and no one has writtcn so tactfully 
and inoffensively upon such subjects. 

Perhaps his anxiety to be reasonable at all costs leaves him 
less vigorous in presentation. It is hard to combine this mild 
humanity with deep-grounded convictions and the magnetism 
His essays are a little spoilt by the self- 
Even in his style we sometimes feel 
The most impor- 


of confidence. 
consciousness of culture. 
more chastity and fineness than strength. 
tant of these reprints, The World of Dreams, a scientific study 


it 
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of theories, begins as though it were designed for a prose 
anthology :— 

** When we fall asleep we enter a dim and ancient house of shadow, 
unillumined by any direct ray from the outer world of waking life. 
We are borne about through its chambers, without conscious 
volition of our own ; we fall down its mouldy and rotten staircase 83 
we are haunted by strange sounds and odours from its mysterious 
recesses ; we move among phantoms we cannot consciously control.” 
There are times when the jargon of technical journals seems 
a marvel of concision and sturdiness. At least they give us 
no such preliminary gestures, no such wanderings and hap- 
hazard grandeurs. 

It is this habit of elaboration that makes Impressions and 
Comments disappointing. The entrics are more fragmentary 
than we expect even from casual impressions ; each is a short 
essay which had no time to get under way. Here, for example, 
is a typical instance from the sccond volume :— 

** As though the emerald should say, ‘ Whatever happens I must 

be emerald.” From of old that saying of Marcus Aurelius has been 
in my thoughts, and now, as the tide of life recedes and I am left 
more and more alone, it has sunk deeper than ever and ever becomes 
endeared. One may ask: Why cherish the virtue of a mere stone, 
as it were a pebble cast up on the shore ? The virtue of vitality lies 
in response, in a perpetual internal adjustment to external changes. 
The virtue of the emerald is for living things death. Yet, on the 
other hand, all the progress of life towards its higher forms is by 
increased stability and greater fixity. It is the lower forms of life 
which yield to a touch and adapt themselves to every kind of 
influence. All high life is associated with increased inhibition by 
the higher centres over the irritable autonomic system.” 
This is a ‘‘ comment” rather than an “ impression”; but 
we can hardly imagine Mr. Ellis jotting it down in haste, for 
fear of losing the quick thought. It has an over-premeditated 
air; and Mr. Ellis was writing ncither scicnce nor philosophy, 
but pure and distressing “* literature.” 

The Affirmations are more interesting. Here we have a 
number of acute portraits of famous men; a small band of 
heroes that Mr. Ellis has chosen for himself. The company 
is queer—Nietzsche, Casanova and St. Francis are strange 
book-fellows. The biographies are told simply, and the 
discussions are temperate. The book is the author's best 
venture into criticism. 

When he has a notable subject and scts himself more to a 
scientific survey of theories than to. self-expression Mr. 
Havelock Ellis is at his best. The World of Dreams is a valuable 
and illuminating study. It is impossible to say whether we 
ean really hope to express the dream-world in the terms of 
ordinary conscious life. Giant problems raise themselves up 
when we bring reason to the task. Our remembrance of 
dreams, to take one instance, is an act of conscious life; and 
we may have played tricks of the most astonishing kind in 
translating and interpreting the psychie states of sleep into 
terms of wakefulness, 

The most ordinary example of our double-dealing is the 
knock at the bedroom door, which seems in our dream to have 
been an explosion at the climax of a serics of dream-events. 
There can be little doubt that we invent all the events after 
hearing the sound, as an imaginative explanation of it, and 
reverse the time-series by self-deception and chicanery. But 
it would be possible to argue, of all dreams, that we make them 
up after waking, out of the mere organic states we experience 
passively in sleep. Mr. Ellis makes too little of one argument 
for the comparative real consciousness in some dreams (that 
is to say, the actual experience of dreaming). It is difficult 
for anyone who has felt during his dream, that he was dreaming, 
to allow the utter unsubst: ntiality of dream remembrance. 
It even happens that a dreamer can feel himself in charge of 
his dreams, foresee that the trend of the dream is towards 
catastrophe and avert the natural end, change his dream 
while he is dreaming. This seems to be a rare experience 
with most people ; and on some theories it would be impossible. 
But it would be difficult to convince a man who had known 
this experience to deny that some part of day consciousness, 
with some kind of appreciation of successions in time, persists 
in dreams. 

However involved the theory of dreams may appear, there 
has been much accomplished in our own century towards 
bringing dreams into significance for life, and preventing them 
from being mere useless absurdities. Mr. Havelock Ellis’s 
boek is the most inclusive account in English of the logical 
problems involved, and it gives useful classifications of the 
types of dreams, 


——$<$<—: 


SEX AND THE STATE 
The Need for Eugenic Reform. By Major Leonard py»: 
(John Murray. 12s.) 7arwin, 


Tris work is in the nature of a magnum opus, and yj 
probably become the standard work on modern Pet 
The author is President of ** The Eugenics Education Sasa 
and his views may be taken as representing the attitude of 
mind of the best Eugenic opinion in this country, ; 

Major Darwin's lucid, temperate, and comprehensiy 
treatment of the whole subject tells us, as well as it Could be 
told, what Eugenists really do, and do not, advocate. There 
are two cardinal and underlying prejudices, without which 
few people approach the subject. In the first place, many 
people vaguely suppose that the Eugenist proposes to selec 
arbitrarily a certain number of particularly desirable jngj. 
viduals, and with them attempt to breed a race of Supermen 
without regard to either morals or inclination. Secondly 
others have heard that Eugenists attach little or no i 
portance to reforms or improvements in the moral or physical 
condition of the existing generation, and even regard social 
amelioration as a positive evil, since it must mitigate the 
pruning of the race by natural selection ; and that hence the 
are led into a very brutal and inhuman position. f 

Major Darwin is well aware of both these prejudices, anj 
much of this book is directed towards their removal. 

While the author is evidently deeply impressed with the 
reality and importance of religion, his conception of the 
universe is, on the whole, materialistic rather than vitalistic. 
On the specific issue of ** Lamarckianism ” and the inheritang 
of acquired characteristics, he mentions the traditional family 
attitude. That is to say, like his illustrious father, he cop. 
siders that natural selection has been by far the most important, 
if not the only, evolutionary agency ; but does not, like Weis. 
mann, quite exclude the possibility of purposive evolution 
or * the inheritance of acquired differences.” 'To the general 
reader, however, the second half of the book will be the more 
interesting. Here Major Darwin is applying his biological 
conclusions to practical affairs. Ile analyses our present 
socicty from a biological or Kugenie point of view, and comes 
to many very interesting conclusions. lis general _yiew is 
that the whole race must be very slowly deteriorating; owing 
to the “ differential birth rate "—that is to say, the incontro- 
vertible fact that the higher we mount the social seale or, 
more exactly, the financial scale, the smaller becomes the size 
of the average family and vice versa. On Major Darwin's 
assumption that an average earning capacity is a criterion 
of worth, this is an alarming symptom. He has several 
practical suggestions to make. The case of the feeble-minded 
is, of course, comparatively simple. Segregation is, and must 
remain, one of the chief remedies. But Major Darwin suggests 
that voluntary sterilization, as an alternative, should be 
offered to a feeble-minded person, or to his relatives, at any 
rate in the case of males. 

But he considers by far the most important factor, either 
for good or harm, in our racial struggle is the growing practic 
of conceptive control. IIe considers that up to the present 
conceptive control has been an almost entirely harmful or 
dysgenie factor. It has limited the families of the prudent, 
the well-to-do, the thoughtful, while leaving unchecked th 
fertility of the careless. But, on the other hand, he does not 
think it cither practicable or desirable to attempt to suppres: 
knowledge or practice of it. Ilis arguments on this point 
are well worth quoting : — 

“ There is always, in my opinion, a general presumption against 
a campaign in favour of ignorance ; though such a priori considera 
tions should, perhaps, do no more than put us on our guard. To 
consider the matter fairly, let us begin by assuming that such 4 
campaign in favour of ignorance would be completely successil 
and that, from want of knowledge, all artificial birth control woul! 
become impossible. The primary result would obviously be a great 
rise in the birth-rate, with a considerable though not quite corr: 
sponding rise in the death-rate, especially amongst the young 
This would entail a great increase in the population, with all its 
resulting poverty and misery ; but in so far as it would lead toa 
reintroduction of the cruel methods of natural selection, the ne! 
results on the race, due to the weeding out of the inefficient, migh! 
be bencficial. Thus deliberately to strive to improve the qualitie: 
of our race would, however, be to abandon the main aim of eugenics: 
this being to secure the advantages due to selection without all the 
ruffering which does accompany that process in nature. I do not 
see how anyone could advocate the complete abolition of birth 
control who realized all the results which would probably enst 
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abandonment; whilst to condemn these methods root and 
thout desiring their total abolition is either illogical or 

critical. It would be logical to urge that contraception should, 
hype as possible, be replaced by continence ; but, as has been seen, 
oe weil disadvantages of family limitation would thus be 
sosaneds and this advocacy would in any case amount to a tacit 
admission of the fact that birth control had come to stay. A suc- 
cessful campaign in favour of the total abolition of contraceptive 
thods could never succeed, and if it did succeed would be very 


from its a! 
branch wl 


meé 
harmful.’ 

Major Darwin is interesting also on the subject of alcohol. 
He comes to the conclusion that it is not what is called a 
race-poisoner. That is to say, the children of drunkards are 
not, per se, handicapped in the race of life. 

What, after reading this admirably complete book, must 
be the conclusions of common sense on the whole subject of 
Eugenics ? Have we or have we not sufficient biological 
knowledge on which to rely and attempt, consciously, to 
improve the quality of the race? Major Darwin’s book will, 
we cannot help believing, leave the reader in considerable 
doubt. He makes out, we think, an unanswerable case for 
certain simple Eugenic measures, such as the prevention of the 
procreation, either by segregation or sterilization, of the 
definitely feeble-minded. But when he goes beyond this» 
grave doubts and difficulties will, for many people, arise. 
Most of the rest of his measures rest on the assumption that 
wage-earning capacity is, in our present society, a true criterion 
of real worth. This assumption will seem to some people, 
to say the least of it, so rough and ready that they will be 
loth to accept the admittedly difficult and unpleasant con- 
They will, we think, be more 


clusions which he bases on it. 
ascertained biological 


inclined to await an extension of 
knowledge before committing themselves to a 
programme, which if it is based on false assumptions and 
incomplete knowledge must do grave injustice to millions 


Kugenic 


of people. 

At the same time we 
importance of Kugenic 
with, it seems, accelerating momentum, man becomes “ the 
Eugenics and racial considerations are 


shall be the last to minimize the 


studies. Indeed, as slowly, but 


master of his fate,” 
bound to become more and more his preoccupation. 


RELIGIOUS IDEALS 


(Butterworth. 6s. 


AND 


By W. B. Maxwell. 


POLITICAL 


Life, A Study of Self. 
net.) 

National Resurrection. 
(Longmans. 4s. net.) 


By Eustace Dudley, B.A. Oxon. 
Live is a strange, complex business for all of us, and nothing 
brings this fact home to onc more than the reading of books 
by those who tell us how to live it. Mr. Maxwell writes some 
two hundred and forty pages bidding us hope more, love 
more, make allowance for other people more, and, generally, 
intensify our existence. He has produced a very readable 
book with many suggestive sidelights and observations on 
existence. 

Mr. Dudley studies the question from a theological and 
national point of view. He begins his argument with the England 
of the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, which he pictures 
to us as a golden age of national happiness and prosperity, 
largely due to the unbroken influence of Catholicism. He 
then proceeds to analyse the Reformation period and to argue 
that Britain’s empire-building and her nineteenth century 
era of commercialism “ steangely compounded of Mammon, 
religion and philosophy ” were the outcome of the theology of 
Luther and Calvin. The materialism which we see round us 
is the inevitable result, he considers, of individualism and the 
resultant extremes of wealth and poverty, which may be 
ultimately traced to the Reformation doctrines. 

Mr. Maxwell, on the other hand (like ** the Gentleman witha 
Duster,’ who comes in for sharp criticism at Mr. Dudley’s 
hands) considers that there are elements of goodness and kindli- 
ness in human nature which can be tuned to use in the moral 
evolution of the world—that to see the good is to do the 
Mr. Dudley certainly does not appear to have this 
confidence in human nature, and ridicules the idea of telling 
us to be good for the sake of the general good. This, he thinks, 
“may be etiquette for the élite, but not for the average man.” 
Definite theological sanctions are wanted, he says, to compel 
His remedy for all the 
On the whole 


good. 


this average man towards decency. 
ills of modern life is Popery, to put it bluntly. 


—— —— 


he strikes us as doing much less than justice to Reforma- 
tion ideas and ideals. We cannot take so gloomy a view ot 
progress as to think that the remedy of our troubles is to be 
found in a return to the political and religious ideals of the 
Middle Ages. 

THE 


HIGH CALLING OF 


JOURNALIST 


(¢ ‘eoffrey Bles. 


THE 


Joseph Pulitzer. By Don C. Seitz. 16s.) 


Near y fifteen years after the death of Joseph Pulitzer, the 
blind Colossus of American journalism, his publisher, Mr. 
Don C. Seitz, has provided the world with a life of the man 
whom he truly calls a “ Pioneer of Journalism.” Just as the 
pioneers of °49 achieved wealth by supplying the world with 
gold, so Pulitzer found wealth by furnishing the world with 
news. His was the first of the great journalistic fortunes. 

Starting his career as an owner of newspapers at the age of 
thirty-one with a capital of only £1,040, Mr. Pulitzer purchased 
a derelict daily paper for £500 and amalgamated it with 
another languishing news sheet by taking in the owner on a 
He reserved ‘the balance of his capital (£540) 
Before this sum had been expended 
the consolidated journals, known as the Post-Dispatch, of 
St. Louis, began to pay and never lost a dollar. Four years 
later he bought the New York World for $346,000 delivered 
in instalments. The first instalment was furnished by the 
profits of the Post-Dispaich, and afterwards from the revenues 
of the World, which paid for itself from the beginning. 

The creed of the newspapers owned by Mr. Pulitzer was 
short and crisp: 


sharing basis. 
for working expenses. 


“This paper will serve no party but the people ; it will be na 
organ of Republicanism but the organ of truth; it will follow na 
causes but its conclusions ; will not support the *‘ Administration ' 
but criticize it; will oppose all frauds and shams wherever and 
whatever they are ; will advocate principles rather than prejudices 
and partisanship. .. .” 


Throughout his life Pulitzer insisted upon this policy, and 


THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


“Gallery of 
Famous Masterpieces. 


Further to the announcement last 
week, the Publishers have pleasure 
in giving a few more examples of 
the subjects included in the above 
series as follows: — 

“ The Blue Boy.” 

“The Boy in Red.” 

“Vulcan Presenting Arms to 

Venus.” 

“ Setting of the Sun.” 

“The Triumph of Venus.” 

“St. James’s Park.” 

“The Fountain of Love.” 

“Votive Offering to Cupid.” 

“Mrs. Carnac.” 

“Madame Vigee le Brun.” 








9, 


Write for pariiculars to be sent. 
53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
London, ¥V.C. 2. 
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followed it with consistency. Only eight years later, writing 
to a friend, he was able to say: “I am bound to admit that 
the earnings of the World for 1886 were over $590,000.” 
Some eighteen months before this he had paid off the whole 
of his obligations in the purchase of the paper and equipped a 
magnificent building, which was for many years the tallest 
in New York, at a cost of $2,500,000. 

It should not be forgotten that Pulitzer was stricken with 
blindness within eight years of his purchase of the World, 
so that some of his mest important work was done after he 
could no longer see. Mr. Seitz gives a pathetic account of the 
sudden darkness which came upon him (Pulitzer was then 
only forty-three years of age) when travelling for his health 
in the Mediterranean with Mr. Claude Ponsonby, the first 
of the many secretaries who sought to serve him. 

I joined Mr. Pulitzer’s staff on my return from the Boer 
War, and was welcomed by the entourage as one who could 
furnish topics of conversation. Mr. Pulitzer hated 
silences at meals, or indeed at any time. But from the day 
1 joined his staff he never mentioned the South African 
struggle, which he regarded as a blot on England's escutcheon. 
Ile modified his views later, when the former Boer Republics 
were given self-government. 

On board the yacht * Liberty, in which Mr. Pulitzer 
crossed the Atlantic five times, we were always searching for 
conversational and controversial matter to keep things going. 
* What makes for suecess in life?” was one subject which 
furnished endless discussion, The answer which won Mr, 
Pulitzer’s approval was: ‘ The successful man is he who 
discovers his aptitudes and develops them.’ = This pleased 
him as being terse, and the query became a subject for dis- 
cussion in the pages of the World, provoking correspondence 
for months. 

An epigram that amused him was the answer to his question : 
“What is a chaperon ?” The answer given was: “A social 
instrument to defeat the ends of nature.” 
Americans and Englishmen on board his yacht were frequent, 
and heated. Sitting one day on deck in a rocking-chair and 
chewing gum, a young American chaffed the Englishmen 
present on their lack of progress. ‘* You are typical of many 
Americans,” retorted an Englishman. * You sit in a rocking- 
chair chewing gum. One is movement without progress and 
the other is mastication without nourishment.” 

Mr. Pulitzer’s benefactions were numerous. His pet scheme, 
however, was the establishment of a School of Journalism at 
Columbia University. He left $2,000,000 for this purpose, 
and following his example, schools of journalism have been 
started in over a hundred Universities and educational 
establishments throughout the United States. To a friend, 
he wrote: “If there is anything in my melancholy life's 
work which I hope and wish may do ood it is that it should 
give encouragement to thousands of hardworking journalists 
who honestly believe that they have no chance of ever becoming 
owners or part owners of newspapers because they have no 
vapital. If there is anything that a hardworking newspaper 
man really needs it is encouragement, hope, belief that he 
may rise from the smallest to the highest position.” 

There was much of the despot about Joseph «Pulitzer. 
With the exception of Mr. Seitz, the author of the book under 
review, and, perhaps, Mr. Frank Cobb, his Editor-in-Chief, 
few of those in his entourage but had a wholesome fear of 
the Chief. Yet he was able to get the best out of all who 
served him, and I confess that my early fear of the man was 
replaced by affection and immense admiration, not only for 
his amazing talents but for his idealism and desire for publie 
service through journalism. He possessed a fiery passion of 
patriotism and pride in his country and a wholchearted 
devotion to bettering government, exposing fraud, injustice 
and abuses of every kind. 

Yet no man was more misunderstood and misjudged. 
The abuse hurled at Pulitzer has made me very reluctant to 
believe ill-natured gossip of public men and particularly of 


new 


Discussions between 


great editors. 

I remained with Mr. Pulitzer until his death, and during the 
ten vears [I was with him, first on the World and later as his 
confidential secretary, a number of young men who have 
* made good ” came and went, besides a legion of unsuitables, 
(Mlonel George Harvey, late Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's, was one. Many years later, when the World was 





—:! 
criticizing Colonel Harvey, who had held various posts on t} 
paper and had become a powerful politician, Mr. Pulitzer _ 
this message to his chief editor: * Tell Cobb to treat Harvey 
more gently even when wrong. Able, brainy fellow and one 
of my boys. Don’t handle him too severely. I like him : 

There were also Sir Theodore Cook, Sir Pomeroy Burton 
and Mr. Alfred Butes. The two latter left to join the North. 
cliffe forces and were responsible for two bad days in my life 
Mr. Pulitzer regarded exercise on horseback as the best 
medicine, and in spite of his blindness took a daily ride, accom. 
panied by his unfortunate secretary often mounted on a 
hired hack. It was my lot to endeavour to console him on the 
day when Butes decided to leave him. Pulitzer was like s 
demented creature. Brandishing his crop, he bade me explain 
why he was treated so cruelly, I remained his whipping boy 
until he discovered later that in some small measure I eoulq 
fill the place left vacant by Butes. 

When Joseph Pulitzer was suddenly taken ill on board 
his yacht in Charleston Harbour, none of his personal staff 
realized that death was at hand. 
his English servant, with tears streaming down his face, gn. 
nounced that Mr. Pulitzer was dead. Outside we heard the 
fiag being lowered to half mast. Silently the luncheon party 
broke up. The great editor had passed away. pli 

Mr. Seitz has written a very delightful book and it is, 
incidentally, a text-book on the ethics of journalism which 
every aspirant should study. 


We were at luncheon when 


NorMAN Tuwatres 


MR. BALDWIN’S ADDRESSES 

On England and Other Addresses. By the Rt. Hon. Stanley 

Baldwin. (P. Allan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Tite Prime Minister has consented to the publication of a 
number of his speeches made on very various occasions during 
the past few years. Naturally they have been reportedin the 
Press ; indeed, he says that they have not been revised but 
appear as reported. Many of them have been referred to in 
the Spectator at the time of delivery. ‘This is to say that there 
is nothing new in the book. Nevertheless. we 
warmly and hope that it will be widely read, first, because it is 
good matter, high-minded and broad-minded and informing ; 
secondly, because it reveals the man to whose power and 
influence the country is largely Certainly 
Unionist readers will have yet greater faith that their leader 
is the right one for the party and the time. We believe also 
that Mr. Baldwin is exceptionally liked and trusted by his 
opponents and that a study of these speeches will confirm 
their trust and liking whatever they think of his political 
opinions. 

Political speeches are eschewed unless the famous speech in 
the House of Commons on the Trade Union Political Levy 
Bill is reckoned as political: it was in truth a negation of 
party politics. Nearly all were delivered on occasions when 
he was a guest of honour fulfilling the tradition that Prime 
Ministers and United States Ambassadors can adorn any 
subject of public interest. Religion, art, education, public 
charity, or great men lately dead are among his subjects: 
reunions of all kinds are the The 
realize how immensely wide are Mr. Baldwin's interests. Yet 
they will not cry * Jack of all trades ~ with the usual corollary. 
They will be deeply impressed wih the broad understanding 
that he has gained and used, and will feel how representative 
he is of all Englishmen. His frequent and delightful references 
to the red soil of Worcestershire, to all the traditions of rural 
England, will bind him to the Tory and the agrieulturist not 
only on the Welsh Marches. His first-hand knowledge of 
industry will give confidence to town workers, masters and 
men. ‘Those who believe in the wisdom to be gathered from 
the humanities, from history, from the literature of living and 
dead languages, will write him down as wise. If any think 
that the widest readers need be diletlanti and connect with 
that word an idea of ineffective indolence, they are confuted 
here by the mass of work achieved. It is astonishing that any 
man could have succeeded in reaching his high office 
the strife of politics and remain so patently and so genuinely 
brim-full of generous human sympathy. It speaks well for 
our political life. It is well too for the Unionist Party, for 
comprehensive sympathy is the bond of. Unionism to-day. - 
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a Complete and unabridged text in new and cheaper edition, with all original maps and illustrations 
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It is ten years and more since 


the ATLANTIC Montuty has 
published a serial story. The 
time has now come for the 


magazine to print a continued 
story such as_ will attract 
general attention. To secure 
the best, and to make of it not 
only the serial but the novel of 
the year, we offer as 


ANATLANTIC PRIZE 


£2,000 


for the most interesting novel 
of any sort, kind, or description 


HIS sum will be paid for 

serial rights alone, and will 
be in addition to all royalties 
accruing from book publication. 
Cinema and dramatic rights 
remain the author’s property. 

We are indifferent whether the 
author is new or old, man or woman, 
I:nglish or American. We do not 
care whether manuscripts have 
pseudonyms or not. 

We do not specify whether the 
book should be long or short—if it 
is a reasonably full-sized novel— 
whether a tale of adventure, an 
episodic story, or a_ psychological 
novel—whatever that may mean. 

Our modest plea is that it should 
be interesting, well written, and 
original. 

We hope to print in dook form 
several novels beside the winning 
serial, but we reserve the right to 
reject any or all. 

I-very novel published under our 
auspices as a result of this competi- 
tion will be given wide and continued 
publicity. No effort will be spared 
to make each an _ outstanding 
individual success. 


There are no hampering rules 
in this competition — merely 
that all manuscripts must. be 
unpublished work, typed, and 
submitted before 


February 15, 1927 


THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
8 Arlington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
U.S.A. 
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WORLD OF 
MUSIC 


HE “ World of Music” feature is 
not merely a casual causerie of 
musical topics, but a collection of 
illuminating and authoritative essays, 
Studied analysis is enlivened by a rare 
literary flavour, and frank criticism 
intermingled with genuine appreciation. 
To people who take an interest in 
music, the writings of Mr. ERNEST 
NEWMAN and his able colleagues in 
“The Sunday Times” are at once an 
inspiration and an education. 


The “ World of Music” is a weekly feature of 


Sunday Times 


A NEWSPAPER - A MAGAZINE - A REVIEW 
“The 


If you have any difficulty in procuring 
Sunday Times,"’ send your card in an en- 
velope to the Publisher, ‘*‘ The Sunday 
Times,” 186, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

All arrangements will be made. 
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ON ENGLAND 


AND OTHER ADDRESSES 
BY THE 


RIGHT HON. STANLEY BALDWIN. 


This book consists of a collection of 
addresses delivered by the Prime Minister 
during the past two years. It is almost 
entirely non-partisan and covers a wide 
range of subjects. Literature, the Arts, 
Education, Great Men, Peace in Industry, 
are some of the topics discussed. 


CF ALL BOOKSELLERS & LIBRARIES 
12/6 net. 
LONDON : 


PHILIP ALLAN & CO., LTD., 
5 QUALITY COURT, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 
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There is no rhetoric here ; indeed, Mr. Baldwin denounces 
Ife dreads the equivocal phrase and 


rhetoric with passion. 
‘to use a speech plain and unambi- 


xeceeds in his purpose 
guous.”” Some of the speech sare plainly made ev tempore 
or with searc’ ly any preparation. Where he indulges in a 
is generally reminiscent of the Bible, or, in one 


sl 


peroration it 
example, his tribute to Lord Curzon in the Mouse, of Pilgrim's 


There are sentences which, taken by themselves, 


Progress. 
might seem to be platitudes, but in their context they illustrate 
really the power to reduce a complex puzzle to its simplest 
terms. ‘There is not much humour of the kind sought after 
by popular speakers, but sympathy is never humourless, nor 
does Mr. Baldwin fail now and aeuin to lighten a never heavy 
discourse by an occasional quip. as, for example, when 
speaking ol Lord Oxford’s Roman cloquence he imagines him 


n the Courts, 


delivering a ¢ iccronian oration * shall we say, 
Pro Georgio?” 

Such a man should be happy, so far as terrifie responsibility 
Most modestly he shows 
Wealth 
This 


scarcely expresses his own sublime indifferenec to money which 


and lack of leisure allow happiness. 


over and over again that his ideal of life is service. 


asa servant he commends ; as a master he denounces it. 


he showed on an occasion that hiis modesty has to this day 
kept secret from the public, just as the full measure of his 
generosity of fecling towards opponents is known to them 
z The book throughout 


alone. reveals the magnanimous man- 


SENSE, NOT SENSIBILITY 
Recoliected in Tranquillity. By Janet FE. Courtney, O.B.E, 
Heinema - jo til 


} 


Tuerr is no sentimentality about Mrs. Courtney's recollections 


and the past, to her, does not recede into a rosy mist. From 


the occupations of a conventional clergyman’s daughter, 


she tells us, she “* cscaped into the world of books ” whenever 
“Tt is a commonplace to say that from 
have the rulers of the 


* T think that is due less to the 


shu got the chance. 


Kngland come 


the parsonagrs ol 


Empire,” savs Mrs. Courtney. 


size of the parson’s family than to the dullness of his house- 
hold.” 

Once she had become an independent person, Mrs, Courtney 
did not find life dull. Oxford (with a hired chaperon knitting 
beside her at lectures), teaching Greek at Cheltenham College 
(with instructions from Miss Beale not to smile during that 
lady's scripture lessons), work as Civil servant, bank clerk, 
librarian and editor of the index of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica none of these things has scemed dull to Mrs. Courtney. 


She has had lunched 
but 


as always been an interesting and stimulating 


her anxious moments, when she has 


ma bun in St. James's Park while awaiting pay-day 
work for her |] 
thing. 


\s one of the first women to carn a livelilood in business, 


and make a success of it, she has some authoritative things 
to say about the employment of married women, and the 
differentiation in rates of pay as between women and men. 
‘he labour market, she thinks, * will never be crowded 
with mothers. Nine out of ten women, when they marry, 


will refuse, and rightly refuse, to undergo the double strain.” 


m the other hand, 

"AW n with the home spirit an create the right atmosphere 
j st as eas when sl comes in from her office as can her suburban 
sister wl spent the greater part ot the day shop-gazing in 
Oxford Ntr lf the husband is out, or occupied, and the children 
re at scl or verown up. why should not the woman with skil 
and brains and vining let the world have the Lenefit of them 4” 


That is an example of the caustic good sense that character- 


izes this b ol, 


300KS 
Brig 


PE T-THEORY 


\. KE. Hickson, 


THREE 


The Prince of Poets. By S 
Gay and Haneoc! is. cd.) 
The Cypher Inscription beneath the Bust of William Shakes- 
peare. B 1: a. W Speckman. Printed at 
oy 


Cien., D.S.O. 


Diehergen in 


of British Israel. By 
Marshall Press.) 


Origin 


Notes and 
l (The 


Helen, ( as 


Queries on the 
i t Radnor. 


GENERAL Hickson’s book is quite readable. though he rides 
his intellectual hobby for a fall. Not with the 
familiar assumption that Shakespeare was Bacon he would 


bersuade us that he was a son of Queen Elizabeth by Leicester ! 


content 
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—and thus * the last of the Tudors.’ In pursuit of his fancy 
he takes his readers into some interesting by-ways of history 
and literature. It is the sort of book which we can imagine 
the bibliophile of the future prizing very highly as a literary 
curiosity. 

We had not realized that the refusal to believe that Shakes- 
peare wrote his plays was shared by some of his Continental 
critics. th the Bust of William 
Shakespeare, however, is a pamphlet apparently written by a 
Dutchman, elaborating the assertion that 
mystification of Francis Bacon Lord Verulam, who concealed 
therein his authorship as Shakespeare.” Two cypher methods 
are involved, it this ‘‘ mystification,” the 
first of which we are told was adopted by Julius C:e ar, the 
second being a development of the same extended by Tithem- 
jus. 


The Cypher Inscription bened 


** this monument is a 


would seem, in 


The explanation of their application is confusing in 
the extreme, but no doubt with time and patience Mr. Speck 
man’s method could be mastered. 

interests every family and 
It is this natural and laudable curiosity, perhaps, 


The question of * who we were ~ 
every race, 


which has inclined some able and patriotic people to 
give ear to the preaching of those who have convinced 


themselves of the Israelitish origin of the English race. Such 
believers will find Lady Radnor’s Notes and Queries worth 
study. “If that is true then the Bible is said 
a little girl, who had overheard talk on the subject. to Lady 


Radnor. 


a light upon more 


all about us,” 


bearings, and throws 
The sc 


ee ee : 
astontishingiy Convincing 


The comment has very wide 


than books have 
they illustrate the 
evidence that can be gathered to support any 
vided that a_ blind turned to all the 


established tradition which mviction that the the 


* origins ~ one. 
this in common: 
theory pro- 
evidence and 


ry 


eve Is 
carry C 


is wrong. 
THE 


In the Quarterly Revici 
ably clear and 


QOUARTERLIES 


Mr. WF. 
well-express 1 
lic 


a working engineer, and he 


Watson writes an admir- 
* What Ails the 
twenty-five vears 
British 
Ife quotes the w 


paper on 

has been fon 
denies that thr 
is less efficient than in former days. 


Engineering Industry.” 
workman 
rds of 


several great employers in support of this view, among them 


Mr. Morris, of Morris Cowley, Ltd., who declares that the 
British mechanic is at the present time the superior even of 
his American brother. The sad thing is that “here in 
Kngland ” a feeling of bitter hostility between the workman 
and the management exists even in * comfortable ~ shops; 


apart from the questions of wages an | hours the men seem to 
feel that they have not their fair shar 
emplovers are, Mr. Watson thinks, wiser than English. 


American 
There 
reaps the reward of his gifts, 


mMimanagement. 


a man of inventive ingenuity 
while here he is most likely told that he is paid to work not ta 


think. In the matter of * ca’ canny” he defends the Unions 
up to a certain point Speaking generally, they do not 
advocate this disastrous method, though sometimes where 


payment by results exists they insist on limitations of earnings 


because so many employers reduce prices as soon as a man 
Mr. Watson is, 
payment by results, believing that more than half the present 
He would like 
cutting of 


prices, fewer vexatious regulations about talking and smoking, 


earns more than usual. however, in favour of 
slackness in work is the result of monotony. 


to sec no restriction on earnings, no unnecessary 


more facilities for tea-makine, closer relation between men 
and employers, more care taken in the selection of foremen. 
* Thoughts on Food, Health and Strength” are in the air, 
Sir William Arbuthnot Lan: 
to be eagerly read. Right food is far 
health than fresh air, he tells us. 


immeasurably ; 


‘’s article on this subject is sure 
more important to 
Sanitation has improved 
has become far 
We must go back to the plain, fresh 
food of our ancestors. ‘ The Friendship of Great Britain and 
the United States,” by Mr. R. B. Mowat, should give to both 
Englishmen and Americans the pleasure we all take in talking 


‘our food supply worse 


than it has ever been.” 


pleasantly about ourselves. 

Mr. John Bailey writes of ** Queen Victoria ” as seen in her 
letters and in the Edinburgh Review Mr. Kingsley Martin, under 
the title of the 
subject. Both articles are highly entertaining. Two articles 
on the French Financial Situation, one in the Quarterly, by Sir 


* The Victorian Monarchy,” discusses same 
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Bernard Mallet—*“ French Taxation and the France ’-—and 
one in the Edinburgh by Mr. George Peel—‘* The Reconstruc- 
tion of French Finance ”’—are of interest and importance. 
There is a good deal of likeness between them, as Sir Bernard 
Mallet discusses chiefly Mr. George Peel's recent book. Both 
writers deprecate the prevalent notion that France refuses 
to tax herself. In 1913, Mr. George Peel tells us, French tax- 
payers were paying “9 per cent. of their income as opposed 
to7 per cent. paid at the same date by British taxpayers. It 
would appear that the taxation burden of France relatively to 
the national income was in 1924 almost exactly the same as 
that of Great Britain.” There is, however, he states, some 
very serious evasion, and agriculture bears a ludicrously small 
share of the burden of taxation. France, he suggests, must 
reduce to order the present chaos of accounts and ** chaos of 
authorities.” The lighter literary articles in the Edinburgh, 
among them “ La Cabale des Dévots,” by Mr. W. J. Payling 
Wright, and “ Bodiam Castle,” by Dr. W. Douglas Simpson, 
are full of information, interest and charm. 

By far the most interesting article in the New Criterion is a 
translation from the French of M. Henri Massis’s ‘* Defence 
of the West.’ The influence of Asia is, he main- 
tains, ‘a mortal danger overhanging Europe,” but it is not a 
physical but a mental peril against which he would warn us. 


The Hibbert Journal is full of interest as usual. ‘* Symbolism 
and the Creed,” by Canon Lacey, “ The document Q,” by 
the Rev. J. M. C. Crum and ‘* Two or One,” by Mr. Edmund 
Holmes are deeply interesting. Mr. Holmes suggests that the 
idea of self in its dualistic and monistic aspects was stated 
for us 2,500 years ago in the Upanishads and that that 
interpretation is still valid to-day. 

Major General Sir Frederick Sykes has written a deeply 
interesting article in the Army Quarterly on * Reduction of 
Armaments and Imperial Defence.” The organization of 
a Navy and Army each controlling its own Air Force broke 
down under the test of war: Sir Frederick's proposal is first 
to create an embryonic defence staff, manned by officers 
of the three arms, from the Dominion forces as well as the 
home forces, operating directly under the Prime Minister. 
This staff would then institute a Joint Staff College, from 
which graduates would be selected to replace the present 
nayal, military and air policy staffs: and from this Joint 
Staff College a Defence Council would eventually be created, 
with a definite objective of co-operation in defence and with 
a reduced interest in the aggrandizement of the individual 
arm of its members. 


NEW MAGAZINES 


We are well aware of the quantity and high quality of many 


monthly and quarterly magazines which to our regret 
we cannot find space to notice regularly. We_ like, 


however, to welcome new arrivals and to inform our readers, 
if only onee for all, of their existence. This month has brought 
the first number of the Diocese of Liverpool Review (1 South 
John Street, Liverpool, 6d.), a more ambitious production 
than most diocesan magazines, having articles on housing 
in the city and a plain-spoken one on psycho-analysis. It 
also contains Dr. Bureh’s article on the Slavonic text of 
Josephus, which has caused considerable stir. The scholars 
who wrote to the Times from home and abroad gave us the 
impression that Dr. Burch was claiming to have made new 
discoveries or suggesting that he alone had worked upon the 
MSS. and found that they represent a translation of an Aremaic 
text of earlier date than the Greek version. We do not find 
any such claim. He knows of the work of others which, 
owing to the War and the poverty of Dorpat University, has 
not seen the light. A new quarterly has also appeared, 
Healih and Empire (Constable, 2s. 6d.), the journa! of the 
British Seciai Hygiene Council, which engages in the fight 
against venereal diseases, a subject as important as it is 
unpleasant. The articles are by experts in social, and still 
more in scientific work. They rightly commend sport es a 
distraction from vice, and press for medical knowledge by 
which the results of vice may he avoided. 

The April number of the new Journal of Philasophicel Studies 
(3s. 6d. monthly, Macmillan) contains interesting articles on 
“ Behaviourism,” by Professor Lloyd Morgan, and the 





* Mechanism of Life,”-by Professor James Johnston. The 
section devoted to philosophical and psychological publications 
is a good feature. May this journal fulfil its motto, Prevalea 
sapientia. 

Anthroposophy, published at 46 Gloucester Place, is a new 
quarterly “review of spiritual science,’ dedicated to a 
continuation of the work of the late Dr. Steiner. ‘There is g 
noteworthy article by a doctor on Dr. Steiner's views on 
human organic processes. 

Marvels of the Universe is a new educational book, coming 


out in magazine-like parts (Hutchinson and Co. Is. 84), 
It is profusely illustrated in colours and __black-and- 
white. The list of contributors includes such names ag 


M. Camille Flammarion, Mr. E. A. Martin, Sir Herbert Max. 
well, and Sir Harry Johnston. 

The Pocket Guide to May Meetings in London gives a full 
list of religious societies meeting in London from March to 
July, as well as some interesting articles and a clear map, 
This booklet is remarkable value for 2}d., from Mr. J. E. May, 
68 Fleet Street. 

The Journal of Careers (61 Conduit Street, monthly 1s.) 
serves a useful purpose. ‘There are good articles in the 
April issue on outdoor careers for women, on the Big Brother 
Movement in Australia, librarianship as a career and data 
as to various scholarships for boys and girls. 


FICTION 
TWO DETECTIVE STORIES 
The Domino Club. By Allen Upward. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


The Marylebone Miser. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


(Faber and Gwyer, 


By Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson, 
When authors who are known for serious work apply them- 
selves to detective stories, the reader may feel a little nervous 
about their prospects of success. A detective story demands 
2 kind of recklessness and mere nonsensical joy in adventures 
and entanglements. ‘These are not everyone's gifts ; perhaps 
they are unlikely to fit in with talents of greater solidity. 
But Mr. Upward and Mr. Phillpotts both come out of the 
test extremely well. The Domino Club is not written with 
absolute irresponsibility ; but it is cleverly constructed and 
a good deal richer in insight than the average story. It has 
a very effective method of engaging the reader's interest. 
The hero himself is involved in the crime as_ closely 
as can be. A rather theatrically wicked quack psycho- 
analyst has been found murdered; and, as he had used 
the confidences of his patients to blackmail them, there 
is a whole case-book of people to suspect. But nobody 
could be suspected with better reaso:. than Dr. Cassilis, the 
narrator of the story. There was enough evidence to hang 
him five times over. He had immense provocations to 
get rid of the blackmailer—not for his personal benefit 
but for very chivalrous fears and indignations. And, to 
tell the truth, he had come within an inch of committing the 
murder. He had come almost as near as in the good, old- 
fashioned type of novel, when the hero is seen to fire a revolver 
at the villain and the villain drops down dead —and all the 
while someone else was behind the curtain; the heros 
shot went astray, and in the end a really noxious character 
is found to have been guilty. Oh, no ; the tale is not so crude 
as that ; but at any rate Dr. Cassilis suspects himself. 
Added to the claim that this method of telling the story 
makes on the readers’ interest, there is another appeal very 
scrupulously and neatly worked out. The great specialist, 
Sir Frank Tarleton, who is investigating the case, isa friend 
and patren of Dr. Cassilis, his senior as medical adviser to 
the Heme Office. Tarleton is quite incorruptible. There 
is no hope for Cassilis in the fact of their friendship. Indeed, 
it is more and more terrible for him to see his chief slowly 
gathering evidence which points so blackly at him. For the 
moment it appears as though breach of friendship were 4 
more distressing event than murder itself. There is only 
to make of Mr. Upward’s new novel. 
Jt is a pity to see him lending his talents, even unintentionally, 
to confirm a popular prejudice against psycho-analysts. 
The act is very untimely. It is particularly unfortunate 


one sericus criticism 


since, no doubt, the practice of psycho-analysis does need and 
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Yerd the Cost of New Tyres 


L was almost necessary yesterday, and to-day it is necessary, to 


have a well-defined tread put on that smooth tyre of yours. You 
possibly felt a slight skid yesterday. f so, every day that passes 
increases the risk of skidding or puncturing, as the amount of rubber 
on your tread is not sufficient to resist. sharp stones going through 
and cutting your tube. It is neither safe nor wise to drive a car on 
smooth tyres when you can have a new 3-ribbed tread (GUARAN- 
TEED FOR 5,000 miles) fitted to your worn covers at 


Almost 1/3rd the cost of a new tyre. 





TESTIMONIALS. 
10th Nov., 1925. Thorington, Essex, 
“They are splendid, especially 28th Dec., 1925. 
at corners on the present day “T may say that the last cover 
‘slippy’ roads. They grip you repaired for me two years 
the road and give a feeling of ago is still in use and unpunc- 
security I have never before tured, having over 10,000 miles 
experienced. to its credit. 
Yours faithfully, Yours faithfully, 
—..” (Signed) A. P.”’ 











Send tyres for retreading to :— 


ALMAGAM MILLS, HARPENDEN. 


DO NOT BE PUT OFF having your old tyres retreaded by people who 
make more money selling you new tyres, and do not be put off by the 
advice of people who have had tyres retreaded by firms who do not 
understand the business and cannot really retrcad a tyre. We retread 
any make and any size tyre, from Giant Pneumatics for Charabancs 
to Motor Bike Tyres. When we started retreading, over twenty years 
ago, we had a small shop 50 X 30 ft. Now our works cover OVER 
TWO ACRES. 

This business could not have been built up if 

Almagam Retreading had not paid our customers. 





We are the manufacturers of BAL-LON-ETTE Tyres, & supply } 
wheels free for converting your car to take Balloon Tyres. i 
Mechanical Rubber Goods of all classes, Hose for every purpose. i 


Associated Rubber Manufacturers Ltd. 























A CARPET COMPROMISE 


HAIR CARPET always means 

economy, but a Velvet Pile is 
generally the more coveted choice. . 
Heal’s Hair Pile Carpet, in neutral 
tones, at 7s. 6d. a yard, combines 
the durability and dutiful saving of 
the one with the soft tread and rich 
appearance of the other. It is a 
superb compromise for those with 
good taste who are not rich. 


For gay colours the reversible Coco- 
nut Fibre Rugs are commended. Ina bd 
variety of sizes, you can reckon their la 
cost at from 6s. to 7s. a square yard. 

























Carpet Catalogue sent on request. 


HEAL& SON ID | 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, Wi 
































BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 





Every room will be 
comfortably heated ai 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 











Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 





All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 








——— 








Can easily be stoked by a lady. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 


THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Ltd., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 

















Agents 
Everywhere. 





£9,479,416 
£9,479,416 


Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - - : 
Deposits, &c. (Dec. 1925) - £255,654,776 


HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Every description of 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING 


business transacted. 


Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa Limited. Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
P. & O. Banking Corpsratioa limited. The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited. 
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Country LIFE 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


Every week “Country Life” contains 
beautifully illustrated particulars of 
hundreds of large and small country 
properties to be let or sold. It is the 
recognised advertising medium for . 


COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES 
eo 
Country Life Sporting Books. 


THE MORE COMPLEAT 
CRICKETER. By D. J. Knight, 
with a foreword by Jack Hobbs. 5s, net, 
A wonderful book of instruction, illustrated by 
103 photographs, showing the young cricketer 
how to, and how not to, play the game. Hvery 
boy should have this book to take back to 
school, and every club secretary should see his 
members have it, too. 


THE PRIZE RING. 
£3 3s. 
With 41 plates in colour or collotype— faithful 
reproductions of old prints, paintings, and of 
famous Byron Screen. Edition strictly limited. 


MOUNT AND MAN. A Key to 
Better Horsemanship. By Lt.-Col. 
M. F. McTaggart, D.S.O. With illus- 
trations by Lionel Edwards. Foreword 
by’ F. M. Viscount «Allenby, G.C.B. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The new classic on 
large impression. 


LAWN TENNIS. How to become a 
Good Player. By Charles Hicrons, the 
Queen’s Club Coach. Is. net. 

Illustrated by photographs. ‘The finest teaching 
book on tennis ever written. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S COOKERY 
BOOK. Or 200 Choice Alternatives 
to the Everlasting Joint. By Major 
Hugh Pollard. 7s. 6d. net. 

A book of recipes for those who love the good 
things of life, whether they buy them at a shop 
or bring them down with their gun. 


By Bohun Lyach, 


horsemanship. — Third 





lor an illustrated prospectus of anv of these Looks, or 

for the new 1926 catalogite of ** Country Life” Looks, 

ariteto Dept. P..” °° Country Lite,” Lt, 20 Tavistock 
Street, London, Ww. 2. 




















—— 








West London 


The immense interest and variety of London’s 
legacy from the past is now being revealed by 
the illustrated reports of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Historical Monuments. In this 
volume sixteen boroughs are surveyed—among 
them are Westminster, Chelsea, Kensington, 
Lambeth. 21s. (21s. 9d.). 

“Pull of pure delight cheap at the money.” 

—J. Sr. Lor Srracney in the Spectator, 


A Survey of 
Industrial Relations 


A Handbook on the Labour Problem— 
Population, Wages, Conditions of Labour, 
Unemployment, Machinery for Industrial 
Negotiation. Illustrated by Statistical Tables, 
sy the Committee on Industry and Trade, 
5s. (5s. 6d.). 

“Ought to be in the hands of everyone concerned 
with our various industries.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Historical Manuscripts 


Lord De L’Isle and Dudley’s Manuscripts pre- 
served at Penshurst Place. 16th Century. 
550 pp. Vaper, 9s. (9s. 9d.).  Half-cloth, 
10s. 6d. (11s. 3d.). Laing Manuscripts pre- 
served in the University of Hdinburgh. 
1700-1871. 913 pp. 15s. (15s. 9d.). Half- 
cloth, 16s. 6d, (17s. 3d.).. These are the latest 
volumes of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts, whose 19th Report 
has just been issued. 2s. (2s. 14d.). 


War History 
The Campaign in Mesopotamia, 1914-1918, 
Vol. Ill. carries the story from May, 1916, 
to April, 1917, and includes the story of the 
Capture of Baghdad. 15s. (15s. 9d.). 
“Once again Gencral Moberley has to be congratu- 
lated heartily on his work , . . will certainly take a 
high place in the literature of the subject.”—Field. 


The Drama 


The Drama in Adult Education, 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Nature and History of Dramatic Art, its 
present position, and a stimulating Criticism. 


Sixpenny Reports 
Report on Broadcasting (6}d.), Rural Educa- 
tion (7d.), Educational Work of Women’s 
Institute; (64d.), Effect of Social Insurance 
on Migration (6$d.), Public Education in 
Health (7d.), Tours in Native Reserves in 
Kenya (7d). Picture Books of English Art: 
Alabaster Carvings (7$d.), Chairs (74d.), 
Miniatures (7$c.), Porcelain Figures (74d.), 
Elizabethan and Stuart Embroiderics (73d.), 
Glass (7$d.), Wrought Iron (74d.). 

All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 
HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
May he obtained from the Sale Offices of the Department at— 
LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2; 28 Abingdon 
Street. S.W.1. MANCHESTER: EDIN- | 


BURGIL: 120 George Street. CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew's 
Crescent, or through any bookseller. | 





y, W. 
York Street. 
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_ 
deserve the most careful and honest criticism. 
yo blot on the construction of the story. 

Mr. Phillpott’s crime is more thoroughgoing. There are 
three murders, instead of one. There are two detectives 
engaged in solving it, and multitudes of policemen to help 
them. Everything is given in good measure. But the appeal 
is much the same in the two books. Someone very nasty has 
heen killed, and we are not particularly concerned in exacting 
vengeance. But several of our friends are under suspicion, 
gad we can’t be happy until their names are cleared, or at 
ast until they are out ofharm’s way. At first we are confused 
by the number of characters whom we call by their Christian 
games; it is hard to grow familiar so soon with so many 
sequaintances. When we have got them all straight the story 
ms quickly and well. There are excursions upon false 
trails, and surprising new developments ; but so there should 
be. Detective stories are not written for people with vague 
memories OF muddled heads, 


Still, this is 


“GOOFS” ON THE GREEN 


By P. G. Wodehouse, (Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 


The Heart of a Goof. 


Tue fun never flags in these new Wodehouse golfing stories 
and there is never anything, however farcical, that is not 
| anchored in human nature. 

| When the American millionaire, Bradbury Fisher, wrenches 
|a leg off a Boule table, to show his wife—‘* I'm here, see, 
| about fifteen feet off the green. The other fellow lying dead 
and I'm playing the like. Best I could hope for was a half, 
you'll say, eh? Well listen, I just walked up to that little 
white ball, and gave it a little flick and believe me or believe 
me not, that little white ball never stopped running till it 
plunked into the hole,’ we can not only hear him talking, 
but share in the triumph of his cup-winning round. — It is the 
same with all these extravaganzas of the links ; we complete 
each round in a gale of high spirits, and on the way we have 
not only hugely enjoyed ourselves but seen things also, which 
in spite of their meditated exaggeration are true to life, as 
indeed golf is true to life. 

In The Heart of a Goof perhaps the best story is ‘* Jane Gets 
off the Fairway,” and although the style is inimitable, a 
brief sketch of it may serve to show the quality of the book. 
This is an old theme, managed in a new way. Jane, then, 
had fallen in love with a high-brow boy called Rodney 
Spelvin (we summarize the story in the language of the 
Oldest Member), but at the last moment decided to marry 
Wiliam Bates, an unromantic sort of chap, but with a scratch 
handicap, who loved her devotedly. Now Jane was the sort 
of girl who would get madder than a wet hen if the anniversary 
of her wedding day was forgotten. But Bates, knowing 
himself to be an absent-minded fellow, arranged with a 
forist to send her a bunch of white violets regularly on their 
wedding day, and paid for five years in advance. Well, 
when the first glad day came round, not a yip did Bates 
let out about it at breakfast. ‘* William,” said Jane, and her 
voice trembled a little, ‘“‘ what day is to-day?” William 
lboked at her over the paper, surprised. ‘“* Wednesday, old 
gil,” he replied. ‘* Don’t you remember that yesterday was 
Tuesday ? Shocking memory you've got.” And _ later, 
“Jane,” he said suddenly, ‘* there’s something I want to tell 
you.” “ Yes?” said Jane, her heart beginning to flutter. 
“Something important ?”’ ‘* Yes. It’s about these sausages. 
They are the very best,” said William earnestly, “that I've 
tver bitten. Where did you get them?” “ From Brown- 
bw.” “ Stick to him,” said William. 

Jane wandered out into the garden, not doubting the poor 
mutt’s love for her, but so wounded by his forgetfulness that 
the could have beaned him with a brick. Then the postman 
same, with a parcel of violets. ‘“‘ From Rodney Spelvin, of 
s‘ourse,” she said to herself. ‘* How like him to choose this 
Pray of showing he has not forgotten.” 

About this time Jane and Spelvin met. “ I got the violets,” 
the said. Spelvin was very fogged, but he came back strongly. 
“That's good. You got the violets?” ‘So you didn't 

porget me, Rodney?” ‘ Forget you!” exclaimed Spelvin, 
directing into her eyes a look of such squashy sentimentality 
that Jane reeled where she stood. 

Years pass, Jane tires of golf and decides she must live with 











artistic people. She quarrels with William, who declares that 
the pie-faced Speivin must be thrown out on his left ear, or 
else he must push off himself. “ He’s not pie-faced,” said 
Jane warmly. But William insists he is and even volunteers 
to show her a custard pie that might be his brother. So 
Jane and William part. 

A fortnight later Jane and her little son, Braid Vardon 
Bates, are still alone in the flat. ‘“ What have you got there, 
dear?” she asks. ‘ Wah,” said little Braid, a child of few 
words. “Let mother play too,” she said gently. “ What 
are you playing ? Trains ? ’—* Golf.’ Jane uttered a sharp 
exclamation. The child was holding the mashie all wrong. She 
realized now how self-centred she had been. Long ere this, 
she should have been teaching him at her knee the correct 
Vardon grip, shielding him from bad habits, seeing to it that 
he did not get his hands in front of the ball, putting him on the 
right path as regards the slow back-swing. She shuddered 
to the depths of her soul. 

At this moment Spelvin appears and is sent to the right- 
about, casting wistful eyes on an uncut seed-cake. Instead, 
she gives a slice to Braid Vardon. Having ruined his life it 
was the Icast she could do. Indeed, in a spasm of belated 
maternal love she also slipped him a jam sandwich. “ Braid!” 
she cried suddenly. —** What?” ‘ Come here ”*—‘* Why ? ” 
** Let mother show you how to hold that mashie.” ‘ What's 
a mashie ?” At these words, a new gash opened in Jane's 
heart. Four years old and didn’t know what a mashie was ! 
And at only a slightly more advanced age, Bobby Jones 
had been playing in the American Open Championship. 
“Now look, dear. Watch how mother does it. She-puts 
her fingers——” A voice spoke, a voice that had been 
absent all teo long from Jane's life. ‘* You'll pardon me, old 
girl, but you've got the right hand over much too far. You'll 
hook for a certainty.” There is a reconciliation, of course, 
and she learns that the violets have come from William 
all this time. 

But in what masterly fashion, with what skilful asides, is 
this story told—of which this is only a stammered synopsis ! 

Mr. Wodchouse is one of the most genuine humorists of 
the age and with each new book his powers develop. ‘This is 
his best so far. It is full of laughs and lightnings, sheer fares, 
ingenious fancy. The humour is sometimes slapped on with a 
broad brush, but by the hand of a master. 


OTHER NOVELS 


The Mystery Lady. By Robert W. Chambers. (Cassell. 
Ws. 6d. net.)—The title of this novel would have been even 
more appropriate had it been ‘“* The Mystery Man,” for, 
though the status of the heroine puzzles hero and reader at 
her first appearance, the said hero's real status and purpose 
are far more deeply “ wrapt in mystery” than those of 
Maddaleen Loveless herself. Buried treasure, Maya and 
Aztee inscriptions, and the latest type of American crook 
all add to the excitement of the novel, the scene of which is 
laid in New York and on a group of small islands off North 
Carolina. Here is situated the Loveless homestead, which 
bears the beautiful name of ‘‘ Place-of-Swans.”’ This touch of 
poetry is a relief in a book a large part of which is written in 
the slang used by American crooks—hardly to be understood 
by English readers. Those who like a story with an adventure 
on every page will welcome this book. 


Orange Street. By S. P. B. Mais. (Grant Richards. 
ws. 6d. net.)—It is difficult to say which is the most detest- 
able character: Nigel, the publicity agent—probably 
the worst in the world—Celia, his wife, or Brian Stucley, 
the poet with whom Nigel’s life becomes involved. Lydia 
Menhinnit, Stucley’s fiancée, is presumably intended to 
awaken sympathy, but her attitude of meek submission to 
the other sex is not as attractive as the author doubtless 
intends. It is difficult to be convinced of the truth of Nigel's 
sacrifice of his life to Celia at the end, and indeed the whole 
book is exasperating in its unlikeness to anything which could 
happen in real life. 

1944. By the Earl of Halsbury. (Thornton Butterworth. 
%s. 6d. net.)—This is one of the numerous books published 
recently which are intended to convey a warning as to the 
need of preparing for the next world war. The catastrophe 
in 1944 is so devastating and extensive that the reader is 
tempted to despair of its being averted by any measures which 
could be taken by a single country. Do the novelists who 
provide these sensational stories advocate immense arma- 
ments and the establishment of the British Empire on a 
two, or even three, Power basis at sea and in the air? 
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If this type of novel is intended to convey a serious warning, 
some solution of the problem should be suggested. If not, 
such fiction seems unnecessarily prcvocative. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Misce.ttANgeous.— Disarmament. By Professor P. J. Noel 
Baker. (Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d.)——WTints About In- 
vestments. By Hartley Withers. (Nash and Grayson. 
6s.)—First Essays on Advertising. By J. Murray 
Allison. . (Cecil Palmer.. 10s. 6d.)—— Bigger Results from 
Advertising. By Harold Herd. (Philip Allan. 9s.) - 
My African Neighbours. By H. Coudenhove. (Cape. 
12s. 6d.) Gardens for Town and Suburb. By V. N. 
Solly. (Benn. 15s.)——The Links. By Robert Hunter. 
(Seribners. 16s.) -The Perfect Batsman. By A. C. 
MacLaren. (Cassell. 38s. 6d.)——-Wickets and Goals. 
By J. A. H. Catton. (Chapman and Hall. 15s.) ° 

Artr.—Joh. Seb. Bach. Cantata Texts. By C. S. Terry. 
(Constable. £3 3s.)——The Profession of Music. By 
A. W. Patterson. (Wells Gardner, Darton. _ 5s.) - 
Drawings of the Early German Schools. By K. T. Parker. 
- Florentine Drawings of the Quattrocento. By H. S. 
Ede. Flemish Drawings of the 17th Century. By T. W. 
Muchall-Viebrook. (Benn. 18s. each.)——-The Contem- 
porary Tl eat-e, 1925. By James Agate. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

Iistory.— Independence Day. By Philip Guedalla. (Murray. 
12s.) British Malaya, 1824-1867. By L. A. Mills. 
(Wheldon and Wesley.)}——The Growth of the United 
States. By R. V. Harlow. (Cape. 30s.)———A History 
of the English People, 1815-1830. By Elie Halévy. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 21s.)——-A History of English Law. 
Vol. IX. By W. S. Holdsworth. (Methuen. 25s.)-—— 
Cases on Constitutional Law. By B.A. Bicknell. (Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d.)———The Abbey of St. Gall. By 
J. M. Clark. (Cambridge University Press. 18s.) 

TareRATURE.—Sidonia the Sorceress. By William Meinhold. 
Translated by Lady Wilde. (Benn. £12 12s.)——The 
Kiltartan History Book. By Lady Gregory. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d.)———-Studies and Caprices. By A. Brent 
Smith. (Methuen. 5s.)——Arnold Bennett and Hilaire 
Belloc in “Essays of To-Day and To-morrow” series. 
(Harrap. 1s. 2d. each.) 

Brocraruy.—An Autobiography. By Herbert Spencer. New 
Kdition. 2 vols. (Watts. 16s.)-—-Ricasoli. By W. K. 
Hancock. (Faber and Gwyer. 16s.)———Florence Upton, 
By Hon. Mrs."Alfred Lyttelton. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) - 
Castles inthe Air. By ViolaTree. (HogarthPress. 18s.) 

Rererence.— Schools, 1926. (Truman and Knightley. 2s, 6d.) 
- British Spiders. By T. H. Savory. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 6s.)———A Dictionary of Painters and 
Miniatures. By J. J. Foster. (Philip Allan. 21s.)——- 
A Dictionary of Modern English Usage. By H. W. 
Fowler. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) Philip's 
Record Atlas. 5th Edition, Revised. (Philip. 10s. 6d.) 

The King’s Business. S.P.G. Report of 1925.  (1s.) 

Novets.—-Fairy Gold. By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell. 
Ts. 6d.) Red Earth. By Jane England. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.) The Fire of Spring... By BK. Noble. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.) Uprooted. By B. Whitlock. (Apple- 
ton. 7s. 6d.) 


LECTURES IN) LONDON 


Monday, May 3rd, 5.30 p.m.—La Personnanité p'Henrt 
Bercson ev L’ANGieTERRE. By Professor F. Delattre. King’s 
College, Strand. 

Tuesday, May 4th, 5.30 p.m.—Ts Tuere Too Mucw Broapcast- 
ING? .By Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith and Capt. P. P. Eckersley. 
Chairman, Lord Riddell. The third of a series of lectures in aid of 
King Edward's Hospital Fund, in the Great Hall of the London 
School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych. Tickets may be 
obtained from the Secretary, London School of Economics. 

Thursdays, May 6th and 13th, 5.0 p.m.--Progects or Monerary 
Rerorm. By Mr. D. H. Robertson. London School of Kconomics, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych. 

Friday, May 7th, 5.30 p.m.--ConTemporaARY Data For 
Arstuetics. By Professor FE. F. Carritt. Under the auspices of 
the British Institute of Philosophical Studies. At the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 52 Upper Bedford Place. W.C. 1. 

Animals’ Welfare Week is being observed this year from May 2nd 
to 8th. Arrangements are as follows: On Sunday, May 2nd, 
sermons will be preached in many churches. On Wednesday, 
May 5th, a conference is being arranged at the Essex Hell, Strand, 
when an “ Animals’ Charter” will be discussed. Lady Emily 
Lutyens will take the chair at 2.50 p.m. and Mrs. Baillie-Weaver 
will give an address on Humane Clothing. This will be illustrated 
from 3 to 4 o'clock by a Mannequin Parede. On Friday. May 7th, 
Mr. John Gelsworthy, the President of the National Council for 
Animals’ Welfare Week, will broadesst ** On Playing the Game 
with Animels and Birds” at 7.40 p.m. from London. On Saturday, 
May 8th, there will be a meeting for teachers in the Essex Hall 
at 10.30 a.m. The chair will be taken by Mr. C. G. Ammon, 
J.P... M.P., L.C.C. Admission will be free. 








——<—$ 
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MOTORING NOTES 
NOISES AND THEIR REMEDY 


One of the most striking improvements of recent years ig 
motor car engines is their silence. A _ well-tuned engine at 
to-day, running at normal speed and with a good reserve of 
power in hand, emits scarcely any noise whatever, The 
moment, therefore, that any noise is heard one may know that 
all is not well, and the cause should be discovered immediately 
and rectified. The first thing to find out is whether the noise 
comes from the engine itself or from the body parts and 
transmission. To do this the engine should be run free, that 
is, with the clutch in neutral, and the controls manipulated in 
order to vary the engine speeds. If this does not produce any 
untoward sound it may be concluded that some part of the 
transmission or body-work is responsible for the noise, 

No one will ever become a really good driver until he has 
learnt to know his motor’s voice. It is a very mistaken policy 
to ignore the wants of a car until something goes wrong with 
it; it is equally foolish for a novice to be constantly pottering 
around and attempting the impossible. In the hands of 4 
man who is possessed of mechanical skill and a Vast fund 
of motoring knowledge a car can and should be tuned-up to 
concert pitch. But this is the only type of person who should 
take such work in hand. To the novice, and there ar 
thousands who are now taking up the pastime for the first 
time, my advice is to try to hit the happy mean. It is nonsense 
for anyone to ignore the note of warning that a motor car 
utters when some of the parts are badly or incorrectly adjusted, 
The driver should always be on the qué vive for any abnormal 
sounds. 

If the noise be discovered to lie in the engine the nature of 
the sound should be studied. A periodic knock may be due 
to worn big-end or gudgeon-pin bearings. This can be deter- 
mined by turning the engine by hand, preferably with the 
valve caps removed, placing the ear close to the openings and 
listening for the sound of any looseness. Relining the big-end 
or renewing the bush in the gudgeon-pin bearing will at once 
correct the wrong. Engine knock, as apart from the knock 
of a worn bearing, may be due to pre-ignition, over-heating, 
too advanced ignition, a weak mixture or imposing too great 
a load upon the engine. A knock caused in any of these ways is 
easily distinguishable from a mechanical knock, in that its 
pitch is higher and it occurs more frequently. For instance, 
if the knock only oecur when the car is taking a fairly steep 
gradient with the spark well advanced, it may be assumed at 
once that the engine is dirty and requires decarbonizing or it 
may be that the ignition is timed too early. 

A frequent cause of engine knock is excessive tappet clear 
ance or too strong springs, both of which cause hammering. 
The exact clearance varies with different engines. and the 
instructions of the makers should be observed. Ii the springs 
be suspected they may be tested against the reserve spring 
or one bought from the makers specially for the purpose. The 
exhaust is an excellent guide, as it indicates whether the mix- 
ture is correctly proportioned or not. It sounds woolly, with 
occasional misfiring, if the mixture be too rich; a snappict 
note is emitted if the mixture be too weak. 

The coachwork on some modern cars is not all that it should 
be, particularly with some of the cheaper models. For this 
reason, on many ears after they have been driven a few 
thousand miles the doors and windscreen develop a most 
irritating ratile. But it is quite a simple matter to overcome 
both difliculties. By screwing a thin strip of well-hammered 
leather onto the rebate of the door-post the door can be made 
to fit so well that vibration is impossible. To cure a rattling 
windsereen the crevices should be filled with rubber insulating 
tape, gently hammered into position with a fine chise!, and 
then varnished to render waterproof. 

In course of time the fabric which is attached to the flange 
on the radiator and the dash-board support of the bonnet 
becomes worn, with the result that the bonnet rattles and 
squeaks. This can be cured by removing the old band and 
inserting a news one of the required width. Rettling may, 
however, be due to weakness of the catch springs which hold 
the bonnet in a closed position. These can generally be 
tightened by means of nuts provided for the purpose. If 
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The 1.74 h.p. Raleigh on Teornapress 
(showing the character of the road). 


Read what a 1.74 h.p. Raleigh will do! 


1,079 miles in 6 days “in wild weather and over wild 
country, accomplished without a single involuntary stop,” 
by the 1.74 h.p. R: aleigh, and certified by The Motor- Cycle 
(photo above), through the wildest part of north-west 
Scotland. 


WITS 


The 1.74 h.p. includes 4- 
stroke engine, Sturmey- ‘rive and low riding posi- 
Archer somes kick- tion. Tax 30s. W ith sound 
aa of “is reason is it styled “the 
starter, Dunlop Cord tyres, most wonderful value in 
spring forks,  internal- the motor-cycle world.” 


TTT TTT 


Price £28, or by easy payments—£7 down and 43/3 
per month (including a year’s free insurance). 
(Note—AII solo models 10s. extra to cover present increase 
in price of tyres. Combinations 15s. extra.) Send for 
catalogue of solos and combinations up to 7.98 h.p. Free 
trial runs arranged. 

THE RALEIGH 





CYCLE. CO., LTD., NOTTINGHAM. 


RALEIGH 


expanding brakes, all-chain = 








Bean—built for your Pleasure, 
your Comfort, your Safety. 


LEASURE 


that you need have n scruples 


in its refined appearance, and in the knowledge 
eft road or gradient. 





Comfort—in the roomy hody with its deep, luxurious upholstery, 
and in the delightful plid motion that comes from smooth 
power, excellent springin; xenerous tyre equipment. 


r, powerful Verrot brakes, rapid 


Safety—-in the t 
onderful stability of the Bean. 


acceleration and w 


Four wide doors; adjustable front seats; adju stable pedals; real 
leather upholstery; Perrot-Servo four whee! br: ake adjustable 
multiple-plate clitch: four forward speeds and one reverse; right- 
hand control; wnit construction « engine an d gear box; 
components easily acc bie—and no belt drives. 

The “ Tx ig The “ Fourteen.” 
Two-Seater +.» £298 Three-Seater ooe £305 
Four-Seatcr sos £208 Five-Seater oo. £3095 
Saloon ase £375 Saloon eas «-. £450 

Di op Ty s f, 
A. HARPER — wd BEAR, LTD. Head Office: Dadiey, Worcs. 
Lon Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
teases : W oan Street (cff Deansg 





Australian Depot: 517 519 Little Collins 


surne. 











C 
DUNLOP 


RUBBER COMPANY 


ANNOUNCE 


The New 


riple Stud Tread 


UR goodwill with the motoring public is of such 

vital importance that we have never ceased, 

since the introduction of Balloon Tyres, to 
investigate every possible way of perfecting them. 
Experience and ruthless testing have proved that the 
Dunlop Balloon Cord is as near perfection as human 
skill can make it—but we have improved the tread. 
Our experts have evolved a new Triple Stud Tread 
which has been proven the best for low pressure tyres, 
and which offers the greatest resistance to skidding, 


The present famous tread remains on 
Dunlop Tyres of the beaded edge type. 


jit Dunlop and be satisfied 


DUNLOP RUBBE COMPANY LIMITE 




















Aer: 
et 


There is a Dunlop Tyre for every car, and 
the owner of a foreign-made model can 
enjoy the advantages of Dunlop equipment 


just the same as the owner of a British car. 











BIRMINGHAM. Branches throughout the world 


CLP. 154 
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USE MOUUNF a 
NICON . 
und 
Removal and Storage Service : 
Established since 1830. be 
Furniture Depositories and Strong Rooms in sist 
Central Lendon. rais 
Experts in Household Removals, Warehousing, £1,8 
and Packing for Abroad. yeal 
Special Accommodation for Storage of Luggage se 
always accessible. heen! 
MAY WE ESTIMATE AND ADVISE YOU T 
FREE OF CHARGE ? ees bis 
: / 5 
Office and Depositories : ° If . bein 
MOTCOMB ST., BELGRAVE Haldmee be 
SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. AgGaI illus 
0, of t 
Telephone: ‘Bursts aan almc 
Sloane 2168 & 2/69. free 
rte montis! Sep} n 
has : 
This is a definite i 
Guarantee _ which and 
every Motorist can : been 
take advantage of exce 
now without extra Th 
ay ‘ reer Ay: Nas frst cui Bren cost. Buy P I R- child 
ea tia nase a ELLIS and you will thet 
— ~aig not only have this invit 
Guarantee but also eae 
the addedknowledge ~~’ 
that you will ride on ¢0-op 
the Tyres that all will 
successful racers Secre 
choose for their 
fety and _ success = 
any i Rolls. 
: at a 
Ask your Dealer for these Johns 
Tyres, and be sure you ws ge 
gel our Guarantee Card : late | 
Johns 
Club, 
of the 
mover 
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BETTER HEALTH Tr the 

144 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. Nation 

You can make no wiser purchase at this Batiity Ailiieeede = point 
time of year than a bottle of ENo. Without MANCHESTER . Hulme Hall Road, Chester Road re 
imetinn, weahenlan ox ; ; SOUTHAMPTON. — Western Shore — 
- - «“ ‘ nd ” pete the dash GLASGOW , 4 Carlton Place ever, 1 

of ENo’s “Fruit Salt” secures that regular to whi 
daily observance which is a cardinal con- ae os 
“ar ————————————————— i — of Na 

dition of good health, good temper, good |! things 
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the car be gone over occasionally with a spanner no nut should 
ever work loose, but this is a duty which is often neglected. 
Very seldom indeed do the mudguard bolts and screws come 
in for attention. In the case of a rattling mudguard the best 
rure is to insert a strip of leather between the underside of 

guard and the support arm, using extra washers, both 
under the bolt head and below the support arm. 

Roap Funp REVENUE. 

The revenue from motor vehicle duties was estimated to 
be £17,500,000 during the twelve months ending March 
gist last, but this figure was exceeded, and the actual amount 
mised was £18,056,000. This represents an increase of 
21,892,000 over the preceding year. During the financial 
ear just ended the expenditure from the Road Fund amounted 
to £17,455,044 as compared with £15,563,044 in 1924-25. 

Tae CarE-To-Catro Exprpirion. 

The story of the remarkable trip by Major Court-Treatt and 
his wife from Cape Town to Cairo—a picture of which is now 
being shown in London—is told in a very interesting manner 
ina booklet issued by Cross!ey Motors, Ltd., the manufacturers 
of the two cars which made the journey. The book is well 
ilustrated and the photographs convey but an inadequate idea 
of the difficulties which were encountered, many of them 
almost insurmountable. A copy of the booklet will be sent 
free on application to Crossley Motors, Ltd., Manchester. 

NEw, Rover PRICcEs. 

The immense popularity which the 14-45 h.p. Rover car 
has achieved has resulted in remarkable savings in production 
costs. These reductions are being passed on to the public, 
and accordingly the price of all 14-45 h.p. Rover models has 
been greatly reduced. No alteration has been made in the 
excellent quality of the car. 

CHILDREN’S Day. 

The object of Children’s Day is to give as many poor 
children as possible a few hours in the fresh air, and the joy of 
the thousands of youngsters who are fortunate enough to be 
invited has to be seen to be appreciated. The event has been 
fixed this year for Saturday or Sunday, July 24th or 25th, 
according to which is the more convenient for clubs organizing 
it. All motoring and motor-cycling clubs are asked to 
co-operate, while offers from unattached car and sidecar owners 
will be greatly appreciated. Offers should be sent to the 
Secretary, Royal Automobile Club, 83 Pall Mall, London. 

Mr. CLAUDE JONNSON. 

Mr. Basil Johnson was appointed Managing Director of 
Rolls-Royce, Ltd., in place of the late Mr. Claude Johnson, 
it a meeting of the directors on April 23rd. Mr. Basil 
Johnson has been with the company for eleven years, and, 
is general manager, was very closely associated with the 
late Mr. Claude Johnson during these years. Mr. Claude 
Johnson was the first secretary of the Royal Automobile 
Club, and he was responsible for the idea and the organizztion 
of the memorable 1,000 Miles’ Tour, which put the automobile 
movement seriously on its feet in 1900. When the late Mr. 
C.S. Rolls joined Mr. Royce and began manufacturing cars 
as the Rolls-Royce Co., Mr. Claude Johnson, who was a 
grat friend of Mr. Roils, became business manager of the 
company, although the club would have liked to keep hiin. 
His loss will be keenly felt by many friends. 

E. T. Brown. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
THE BUDGET AND THE CITY 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Ir the point is once conceded that the present level of 
National Expenditure is justified, then, from the City’s 
point of view, Mr. Churchill’s second Budget can be 
described as thoroughly sound and in many respects 
helpful to the National Credit. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this major point cannot be conceded and it is one 
to which I shall return at the close of this article. Turning 
aside, however, for the moment from the general question 
of National Expenditure, there are many favourable 
things which can be said with regard to the Budget. 

In the first place, it is clear that Mr. Churchill's policy 
has been dominated by a perception of the uncertainties 


of the outlook. At the close of his speech, indeed, 
the Chancellor in no uncertain terms reminded the country 
that his Budget was based on the assumption of peace 
and that, if we were about to enter upon an era of strikes 
and industrial strife, there would most certainly be an 
immediate imposition of additional direct and indirect 
taxes. 
Srvkinc Funp STRENGTHENED. 

The outstanding favourable feature in the Budgct, 
is the liberal provision made for debt redemption. 
Having budgeted first for a Deficit of about £6,000,000 
on the former basis of taxation and then, as the result of 
taking £7,000,000 from the Road Fund and imposing 
certain additional taxes, having transformed the Deficit 
into a Surplus of over £14,000,000, Mr. Churchill retains 
only £4,000,000 as a possible Surplus and adds the 
£10,000,000 to the former Sinking Fund of £50,000,000 
raising it to £60,000,000 for the one year. By reason of 
last year’s Deficit (arising out of the Coal Subsidy) 
about that amount of debt which would otherwise have 
been redeemed has remained outstanding, and, therefore, 
by his present action Mr. Churchill makes it possible to 
say that we have met the whole of the Coal Subsidy out of 
Revenue and that debt redemption has not been allowed 
to suffer. That is undoubtedly the right and courageous 
policy to have pursued and it will bring its reward. Nor 
should the taxpayers, to whom this question of extensive 
debt redemption may not at first appeal, forget that it 
is their own interests which are being considered all 
the time. Only by these extensive Sinking Funds can 
debt conversions be rendered probable and it is largely 
by debt conversions that we must hope to reduce annual 
Expenditure. It is also true that some of the moncy 
paid for debt redemption goes to swell the general volume 
of capital available for industrial developments. 


Tue Bettinec Tax. 


With regard to the remaining features of the Budget 
it must be understood, of course, that I am merely 
recording the gencral consensus of opinion in the City, 
because, with regard to such matters, for example, as 
the tax on betting, there will, no doubt, be a good deal 
in the way of political dissensions. In this place I am 
only concerned with the financial aspects of the Budget. 
From that standpoint it may be said at once that the 
City approves the tax on betting, believing that the 
Exchequer will benefit to the extent estimated and that 
so far as the volume of betting is concerned no effect will 
be produced by the tax one way or another. The pro- 
posal to reduce the three years’ average system in the 
matter of Income Tax returns is also approved. It will 
make for simplicity in assessments and in that connexion 
should lessen the cost of machinery of collection, while 
it will enable the payers of Income Tax to feel that they 
are up to date in discharging their liabilities to the Ex-* 
chequer and that it is not a case of having to make up 
arrears at some later and possibly less convenient time. 

StaTe CREDIT, 

A further point in the Budget commanding approval 
in the City, and one still further emphasizing the good 
effects of the enlarged Sinking Fund, is the dewision not 
to renew the Trades Facilities Act after the present year. 
I have referred more than once in these columns to the 
free use made by the Government in recent years in giving 
these State guarantees for loans and the tendency for 
the policy to react unfavourably upon the National 
Credit. In fact, throughout the Budget there is now 
evidence of a sincere effort to keep this question of the 
National Credit in the forefront. 

THe Motor Taxes. 


Similarly, Mr. Churchill is to be commended not only 
for having refrained from imposing any vexatious imposts 
likely to harass trade at the present time, but for having 
shown throughout his speech a sympathetic appreciation 
of the difficulties wider which some of our industries are 
labouring. This was apparent in his reference to the 
railroad industry in connexion with the increased tax 
on heavy motor lorries. I certainly hold no brief for the 
railroad management of to-day, which, I am inclined to 
think, lacks enterprise at many points so that in many 
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districts high fares and poor services have literally forced 
the travelling public on to the roads. Nevertheless, it 
is not fair that the railroads should be called upon to 
play so great a part (as taxpayers) in keeping the roads 
in condition for competing trailic. From every stand- 
point the rearrangement of the motor duties is thoroughly 


equitable. Nor is there any disposition in the City-— 
which is usually hypercritical in these matters—to 


criticize the withdrawal of £7,000,600 from the Road 
Fund to meet the present situation. The whole point is 
that when the withdrawal has taken place the accumulated 
Fund of £12,000,000 remaining, in addition to the new 
annual revenue, appears to be ample for fulfilling the 
purpose for which the Fund was intended. Not only so, 
hut in carlier years, when the Road Fund was inadequate 
for requirements, the Exchequer came to the rescue. 
Hic Expenprivure. 

On the whole, therefore, the City considers that Mr. 
Churchill's second Financial Statement constitutes what 
may be termed a sound Budget, and but for two circum- 
stances it would undoubtedly have produced an exceed- 
ingly good effect upon prices, In the first place, however, 
ihe situation is entirely dominated at the moment by the 
coal crisis, and until that problem has been solved it is 
useless to look for any big move forward either in indus- 
trial or financial activities. In the second place it 
is recognized that even a sound Budget does not get 
over the one cardinal defect of high Expenditure, and the 
Government will make a great mistake if it assumes that 
business men are ready to accept the position of the 
present level of the national expenditure being irreduc- 
ible. Briefly, the picture presented by Mr. Churchill in 
his anticipated expenditure for the new year of 
£810,000,000 (£10,000,000 is exceptional Sinking Fund 
outlay) is that all we can hope for is that this total shall 
not be increased and that we must look for any relief 
from taxation to arise from expanded revenues without 
a corresponding further expansion in expenditure, This 
will not do at all. It is not, indeed, consistent with the 
Government's own statement of the position shortly 
after taking office. Here is the passage in the King’s 
Speech of December 9th, 1924, on the reopening of 
Parliament. 

“ Estimates for the public services will be laid before you in due 
course. Every effort will be made to reduce public expenditure 
to the lowest possible limit consistent with the security and effi- 
ciency of the State. The present heavy burdens of the taxpayer 
are a hindrance to the revival of enterprise and employment. 
Economy in every sphere is imperative if we are to regain our 
industrial and commercial prosperity.” 

And yet a few weeks later the first Budget presented by 
Mr. Churchill showed aii estimated increase in Expenditure 
of £1,000,000 over the preceding year, while that estimate 
was subsequently exceeded (quite ‘apart from the Coal 
Subsidy) by a further amount of £7,000,000, And now 
in the new Budget, which only contains £4,000,000 of 
Coal Subsidy, we have a total of expenditure after 
deducting the special addition of £10,000,000 to the 
Sinking Fund, of about £811,000,000, or £15,000,000 
above the total before the present Government came into 
power. Granted that many of the objects to which the 
expenditure is devoted are excellent, the fact remains 
that until the promised economies are carried into effect, 
we cannot expect a speedy return to industriai and 
financial prosperity. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Favourasir Facrors. 
Tuer have been two factors operating upon the Stock 
Markets during the past weck. The first was the somewhat 
unexpected reduction last week in the New York Bank Rate. 
This is a most important point because, among other things, 
it means that our own Bank Rate now is 13 per cent. above 
the level of New York while presumably it also signifies that the 
speculation in Wall Street has been reduced to more manage- 
able dimensions. Indeed, but for the situation in the coal 
industry, the market would be reckoning pretty confidently 
upon an early reduction in the Bank Rate, notwithstanding 
the fact that we are ingathering gold slowly. The other 


favourable factor, of course, is the Budget. to which t have 
already made full reference and, as a result of the combined 
effect of these influences, the tendency of high-class investment 
stocks during the week has been decidedly good, in spite of 


—$<$<— 
the comparative slackness of business. If only the coal ers: 
should be satisfactorily solved, there is little doubt thet w 
should see considerable improvement in many departr ws 
of the Stock Exchange. i acis 

* * * * 
Ratiy my Resser Sitares, 

In the speculative markets a good feature of the week has 
been the better tendency of Rubber shares. This, in its tu 
can be attributed to the effect produced upon the commodity 
itself by the latest announcement from the Colonial Office with 
regard to the exports of rubber from our Dominions, It j 
true that for the moment there has been a relaxation br 
restriction of exports, but the position is safeguarded by a 

rovision that should the average price of rubber during ‘the 

“xt three months fall below Is. 9d. per Ib. restrictions will 
| imposed during the following quarter. This has held out 
hiopes of something like a stabilization of the price of rubber 
and the effect has immediately been seen on the shares, . 

* * * * 
Tus Watre Srar Dear. 

Ti was, I believe, cither in connexion with rumours circulated 
many years ago that financial ownership of the White Star 
portion of the International Mercantile Marine Company was 
about to revert to English ownership or else in connexion with 
rumours that the U.S. Steel Trust was to be resolved 
into its old component parts that the late Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, in denying the rumour, is reported to have said that 
it was “impossibie to unscramble an egg.” Apparently 
however, this diiliculty of * unscrambling’ has not proved 
insuperable in the case of the I.M.M., the interesting statement 
having been made this week to the effect that negotiations 
are proceeding for the purchase of the shares of the 
Oceanic Steam Navigation Company (White Star Line) bya 
British group represented by Messrs. Morgan, Grenfell and 
Company. It is further stated that Messrs. Furness, Withy 
and Company are the principal shipping interest in the 
purchasing syndicate. 

* * * * 
Hartanp AND Wo.urr. 

There are two points arising out of the recent speech by 
Lord Kylsant to the shareholders of Harland and Wolff, 
Limited, which have made a considerable impression both 
on shipping and financial circles. As regards the former, 
Lord Kylsant’s remarks concerning the progress which has 
already taken piace in the adoption of motor in preference to 
steam-driven vessels and the further possibilities in that 
direction have commanded wide attention. And in financial 
and business circles a good effect has been produced by the 
conservative policy which is evidently being adopted by 
HIarland and Wolff in building up strong reserves, while, 
although adopting a cautious attitude, it was clear that Lord 
Kylsant was disposed to take a fairly hopeful view with regard 
to the industrial outlook, always, of course, assuming that 
there is to be nothing in the nature of a coal strike. 

* * * & 
A Great Loss. 

Although it is three years since Mr. Christopher Nugent 
retired from the management of the Union Discount Company, 
of London, the news of his death last Tuesday at the advanced 
age of seventy-four was received with the deepest regret in 
Money Market circles. Some idea of the brilliance of Mr. 
Nugent's business attainments may be gathered from the fact 
that at the early age of twenty-seven he was Manager of the 
Institution destined ultimately to become one of the foremost 
Discount Companies of London, and these brilliant abilities 
were exercised up to the very time of his retirement. Quite 
apart, however, from business abilities, Mr. Nugent possessed 
a vivid personality, and just those characteristics of geniality 
and vivacious charm which make their influence felt quite as 
much in business life as in social circles. He will be missed 
and mourned by a very wide circle, both of business and 
private friends. A. W. K. 














DO NOT 
‘“ PASS BY ON THE OTHER SIDE.” 


No more striking example of the Parable of the Good Samaritan 
can be had in our everyday life than that of the women and girls, 
some mere children, to the number of about 10,000 annually, who 
pass through Rescue Homes in union with the Association, and who, 
having “ fallen by the wayside” through human lust, are rescued 
by the modern “ Good Samaritan,” the Rescue Worker. 


HELP IS DESPERATELY NEEDED. 


Will you be a “Good Samaritan,” too, and assist us in the 
support of this Christlike work ? 

Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary, Crurcil 
Penitentiary AssociaTION, Church House, Westminster, London 
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Bread and Circuses 
By W. E. WOODWARD. 
4 Satire on American Business. 
Mr Woodward is something quite new in the race of 
ae velty is alert and intriguing.” 
—Daily Telegraph 


7s. 6d. net 


ory-tellezs and his n« 
“Mr, Woodward’s reputation as a satirist is estab- 


ished, and the discriminating reader will appreciate his 
york.” —Lic erpool Courter. 


Why We Behave Like {| 
Human Beings 
3y GEORGE A. DORSEY. 


This stimulating and original book on human beings, 
onsidered from the scientific point of view, is the most 
yidely discussed non-fiction book in America to-day. 


12s. 6d. net 





“Tt is intended and written for the ordinarily un- 
cientific person. T read it myself with avidity and excite- 
nent,” —Leonard Woolf in 7he Natron 


The Dance Over Fire 
and Water 

By ELIE FAURE. 
Havelock Ellis has said that Elic Faurt “one of the 
most penetrating and fervidly critical minds of our day.” 
The richness and originality of his intelligence is lumin- 
usly reflected in “The Dance Over Fire and Water.” 


10s. 6d. net 


} 
1S 


HARPER & BROTHERS 











2 notable new books 


Milestones 


(Illus. 24/- net) 


» THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 


Although the author has seen nearly eighty mile- 
stones, he retains all the ardour of youth in 
recounting his experiences at Court, in the House 
of Lords, as the Lord Rector of a Scottish 
University, in the hunting field, and as Chief of 
the widespread House of Gordon. A book which 
forms an invaluable picture of a vanished era. 
(Ready Shortly.) 


Naval Memories 


and Tradition 
by ApML. Sir 


HERBERT KING-HALL 


18/- net) 








(Large, handsome illus. vol. 
A fascinating record of varied experiences by one 
who served at the historic bombardment 
\lexandria and as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Cape of Good Hope Station during the War. 


ot 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 





(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Rox 











THE BOOK TO GET THIS WEEK 


THE LONGER 
SHADOW 


BY B. L. JACOT. 6s. NET 


The peculiar gift of the author of this brilliant volume 
lies in bringing the mystic within the scope ©! realism. 
The fineness and delicacy of his touch is well known 
to readers of his stories in The Bystander, Colour, John 
0 London’s IV eekly, The Outlook, The Dial and other 
journals of repute. 


NOEL DOUGLAS, PUBLISHER, 
38 GT. ORMOND ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
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THE 


~CORNHIL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
THE WAY OF THE PANTHER: Cuapr. XIV.-end 


By Denny C. Stokes 


MAY Is. 6d. net. 


| 
) 


PICKWICK. 

By the Hon. Mr. 

A Short Story. 
By Barbara Euphan_ Todd 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
Justice MacKinnon. 


A BUNCH OF BALLOONS 


A General of the Rifi: An Interview By H. 
MAWKINS: More Reminiscences of a Norfolk Vicarage. 
By Charles Fielding Marsh. 
A LOST TRAIN. Ry Brig.-Gen. H. H. Austin, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
THE MARRIAGE OF PETER KHAN: A Short Story. | 
by Shelland Bradley. | 
WILL ADDISON’S LOVE LETTERS: I. 
By C. A. Fowler and Leonard Huxley 
WHO RIDETH ALONE: Cuap. 1X.-XI1. By P. C. Wren. 
LITERARY ACROSTIC No. 39. 





LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 
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Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 


sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 





| 
\|| No Shareholders 


| 


19 Coleman Street. London, E.C. 2 
No Commission 


—o 





LIBERTY CRETONNES 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 
NEW DESIGNS FOR THE SPRING. 
FROM 2/3 A YARD 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 

LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREETS, LONDON, W.1. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





PHOENIX ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


STRENGTHENED RESERVES. 

The 144th ordinary general meeting of the Phoenix Assurance 
Company Ltd. was held on April 27th at Phoenix House, King 
William Street, E.C. 4. Mr. Edward Gurney Buxton, who presided, 
said :— The ineome in the fire department amounts to £3,143,408, and 
the loss ratic of 51.4 per cent., although slightly higher than that of 
1924, is by no means unsatisfaetory. Expenses and commission 
account for 43 per eent. of the premiums, these expenses including 
our Dominion and foreign taxes. The reduction of 1} per cent. in 
our expense ratio is an encouraging factor. 

The tenor of fire insurance throughout the worid during 1925 
was not disturbed by any exceptional disaster or conflagration, 
which is a matter we must be thankful for. Any reduction of 
hazard created by improvement in construction coupled with 
additional fire-fighting appliances is offset by reductions in rates of 
premium, and the margin between outgo and income is required to 
build up reserves against the day when exceptional demands will 
be made upon our resources. Wehave beenonce again well served 
in the United States, and we are gratified at the work done by 
our United States manager, Mr. Beresford. 

In the marine department we record a net premium income of 
£533,534; first. year losses represent 34 per cent., an improvement 
of some 2} per cent. upon the similar disbursement in 1924, but 
although better to that extent the ratio of first year losses is not as 
low as we should like to see it. Our marine fund, at £681,888, 
represents 128 per cent. of the year’s income. You will observe that 
no transfer either to or from profit and loss has been made either in 
respect of reduced liabilities or in respect of actual transactions of 
the year. 

The three separate sections of this department are dealt with 
individually in the report and separate accounts are submitted, 
Looked at as a whole, the total incomes amount to £3,959,585. 
From thera the transfer to profit and loss is some £93,000, by no 
means an excessive profit in a business of this volume. <A large 
reduction of ineome is often accompanied by a proportionate dis- 
closure of profits arising from the reduction of liability. 

Our life funds have grown to £13,705,893, net new assurances 
were issued for sums amounting to £2,260,975, which is a sub- 
sinntial and satisfactory figure. At the end of the year the Phoenix 
Life Funds were the subject of our usual quinquennial valuation, as 
a result of which we were able to declare the satisfactory bonus of 
£2 5s. per cent. per annum on the sum assured, and this rate of 
bonus constitutes a record for the company. 

The rate of interest earned on our total life funds, invested and 
uninvested, after deduction of tax, was £4 12s. 3d. per cent. in 1925, 
and this result has been achieved without any departure from the 
high standard of securities in which our money is invested. 

Our interest, dividends, and rents produced £554,786, and 
against that we paid away ‘dividends and interest on Debentures 
totalling £546,913. Profits from the revenue accounts total 
£401,383, and from these sums, together with the balance brought 
forward, various allocations have been made. The general reserve 
has been added to the extent of half a million, and a reserve for 
dividends payable in 1926 has been set up. The dividend paid 
and the Debenture interest paid in 1925, together with the reserves 
now set up for dividends payable in 1926, are more than covered 
by the balance brought forward from 1924, plus the interest and 
profits earned during 1925. The balance carried forward is just over 
one and a half million. From the balance-sheet you will observe 
that our general reserve now stands at £2.500,000, and we have 
created an additional reserve of. £1.000,000 and a contingency 
reserve of £617,272. These, in conjunction with the full depart- 
mental reserves, constitute a position of financial stability of the 
highest standard, and enable us to feel that even in the most adverse 
conditions you can have complete faith in the strength of this old 
company and in our ability to meet the buffetings of fortune without 
materially affecting the steady progress and value of your property. 
Our total assets are just under £32,000,000, invested and utilized as 
disclosed in the balance-sheet. Once again we are in a position to 
say that the value of our Stock Exchange securities at present 
market prices creates a useful margin over and above the amount 
at which they are brought into account. 

Following this meeting there will be an extraordinary general 
meeting of the Phoenix shareholders as a whole, and also special 
class meetings of the Phoenix (Pelican) and Phoenix (Norwich Union 
Fire) shareholders. The objects of these meetings will be, in the 
first place, to make such consequential alterations in our regulations 
as are necessitated by the exclusion of the ** Norwich Union” 
business from our affairs, and subsequently to remove the words 
* Pelican” and “ Norwich Unien Fire’ as descriptions of the res- 
pective sections of our fully-paid shares ; the reasons for these altera- 
tions have already been touched upon in advices you have received 

1 now beg formally to move that the report be xdopted, and that 
a dividend of 13s. per share, subject to income-tax, be declared for 
the year ended December 31st, 1925, to be payable in two instal- 
ments of 6s. Gd. each on May Ist and November Ist next to members 
on the register on April 30th and October 3lst, respectively. 

Mr. Bristow Bovill seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. E. G. Buxton having responded for the directors and the 
general manager for the staff, the meeting terminated. 

There followed the extraordinary general meeting of the Phoenix 
shareholders as a whole, and also the separate class meetings of the 
Pheenix (Pelican) and Pheenix (Norwich Union Fire) shareholders, 
for the purposes referred to above by Mr. E, G. Buxton, and the 
proposed resolutions were duly passed. 
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ARMY AND NAvy 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 


COMPANY MEETING. 











The ordinary general meeting of the Army and Navy Co-opera} 
Society, Ltd., was held on April 28th at Caxton Hall, Cay; 
Street, Westminster, The Right Hon. I 
(the Chairman), presiding. 
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The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and Account 
said that he wished to express his pleasure and gratification 
finding himself for the fourth successive year in a Position { 
present results which he felt confident shareholders would Tega 
as highly satisfactory, and which were also progressive. (Applanse 

He ventured to hope that in future he might be in g similar 
fortunate position. He was encouraged in being hopeful heres 
those improved results had been achieved in a year which, althoy 
distributors had had no special grounds for complaint, had », 
been remarkable for any real signs of buoyancy in trade, 

It was true that the past year had been “ peculiar” in tha ny 
General Election had occurred, together with its disturbing influen’ 
upon business, but it was also true, and to his mind worthy ; 
remark, that the year had been singularly free from any ans 
industrial disturbance or dispute, and they should be very thank 
that it had been so. 


A Desreratecty ANxi0Us Time. 


and, whilst the result could not yet be foreseen, it was to be hope 
that the outcome would be a permanent settlement and one whic 
would be for the betterment of the industry of the nation as wo 
as a precept and example which could not fail to have a temperir 
influence on the future relationships between employer an | 
employed in all fields of commercial activity. (Applause.) 


They were now passing through a desperately anxious “4 


The influences to which he referred might be classified as negativg 
and, whiist he was discussing in general terms the factors whi 
had been at work during the past year, he ought not to omit certai 
of a positive nature, which had to his mind unquestionably com 











tributed to those results. 

Briefly they fell under four headings. Firstly there was th 
Society's Trading policy— rigid adherence to the principles for whi 
the Society was world-famous, namely, honest trading with i 
of quality value. 
there was the policy of improvements, which he had explained 


accompaniment and (Applause.) Second 
former occasions and which had met with the shareholders’ u 
qualified support and approval. Thirdly, there was the honora 
membership scheme which, thanks to the co-operation of shat 
holders and members, continued to make unabated progress a 
provided the Society with the additional clientele that was necessa 
to increase their prosperity. He felt that the Society owed a ve 
great debt to its members for the share they had had and t 
part they had played in supporting the efforts of the board in th 
direction, and he hoped that those efforts would be continu 
and, if possible, be increased. 

Fourthly, and, perhaps, most important of all, there was a “a 
of loyalty and co-operation on the part of the staff throughod 
the entire business. (Applause.) 

Carry-ForRWARD INCREASED. 

As would be seen from the report and accounts, the furthét 
improvement in the trading results for the past year enabled th 
not only to maintain the increased, dividend which was paid | 
year, but to increase their carry forward by £24,628, and to pla 
£20,000 to the credit of the reserve fund. Shareholders wot 
recall that he indicated last year that within two years they mig 
increase their earry forward to £100,000, and there appeared 
be every reasonable prospeét of their doing so; indeed, in view 
the contingencies and risks which from time to time threaten 
to affect the prosperity of trade in this country, this item sho 
bear a closer relation to the amount of the annual dividend if tl 
were to have an effective buffer to enable them to tide over 4 
emergency without having to curtail the income of those who | 
invested their money with the Society. He was sure such a pol . 
would meet with shareholders’ approval and support. : 

As regarded the allocation of £20,000 to reserve, that had be 
made to offset sorme depreciation on investments, and, hav 
regard to the increased liabilities they had assumed under 
heading of debentures to provide for the improvements 
developments of their. premises now in hand, they hoped n fut 
to be able to add a similar amount each year to their reserv 
order to maintain and increase the solidarity of their unrivall 
financial position. ~ 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted i 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
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The annuel general Court of the London Assuret old 
on April 28th, ut the othe of the ¢ orporation, | ae 
street, London, iC. 

Wr. Colin I. Campbell (the Governor . in the course of his peech, 

Operatiy said : The Life Departme ns is of special tate rest this year as another 
ll, Caxty quinquenniel period ha npeen complete 1. li we consider for a 
8.0., My moment the working of the connt during 1925, the last year 
»f in the quinquenniun, we find that ‘isfactory progress has heen 
made The fon has been increased hy £354,000 and now stands | 

5. The premium income has also increased by £41,800 





og OG 
at £4,321 
and now 
£5 7s. Od. 


earned 
Yue of the 


514.600, 


inst £5 Os. Pld. in 


interest 
merket yi 


The rate of 
1924, and the 





Was | 


eatments continues fo be in excess of the J le vs . The 

ild Pega; investment w “a esi asf - anor As the , 00k \ alue. The 
mortality fizures were eecvin favourable. «are ine expenses ot 

Applause. management and comunission showed slightly lower ratio than 





} Similarig jn 1924. 





Ul becaus The quinquennia! valuation disclosed a highly satisfactory 
, Althoug! situation, On which we ongratulete Mr. Hemming, our Life 
. had y Manager md Actuary. rho realised profit ds such that we are 
de able to give to the poltey holders in the old series double the amount 
f they received ten years ago, and to those insured in the new 
N that n@ ries a compound reyersionary bonus at the rate of £2 per cent. 
influence per annul, which is considerably in exeess of that received by 
worthy ¢ them pre _— tag gas es favourably with the re sults stehatenadl 
ny ores by other lead life companies Intorinediate honus in respect 
. J of With Profit Policies ineindecd in the present valuation which 
thank? may become claims during the current quingquennium will be 
at the same rates, and this gives practically all the advantages 

of an annual distribution of profits. After paying the bonus, 


the Life Fund is left in a strong financial position, the securities 
ous tim having been well written down, so that if matters progress in a 
be hop normal way ap the next live years, there ix a reasonable 
ce aaialcal of the prese: esults beime ait a 
ne whic expectation O14 1c p i results beme intained, 
Mm as well With regard to the Fire \ ount, the year taken as a whole 
chines was a good on We were able to increase the premium income 
, i Aas _ 

I Hy by £174,000, to transter to profit and loss wecount £143,153 against 
yer an 6104567 a vear ago, and the fire fund, whieh now stands at 
) $1,550,000, has been increased by £100,000, 
negativg Tuning to the Marine Departinent, we have maintained the 
rs whi fund at a million after transferris £85,104 to the credit of profit 
. nd loss ac un 
it certaigy ad loss account, 
ably cons The three aceounts controlled = h the \ecident Depart) ient 

eontinue to make steady progress, and the scope of their activities 


; 3 being extended as Opportunities permit, 
was th “ar 
for whi \s to Credit Insurane e, we have made a comin neement, though 
. inasmall way. in the insurance of credits or rather in the insurance 
with i of traders aveinst bad debts under arrangement with the Trade 
Second Indemnity Company. Their knowledge and experience of this 
lained class of risk is vreater th that of any other company, and we 
ders’ 1 are indebted to them ior ineleding us in their vroup. 
honora Turning to the profit and loss account, the interest and dividends 
of shane Teceived, which are not carried to other accounts, amounted to 
a £130,606, and the total amount to he (lispo ed ot after making 
, the transfers from the various accounts is £636,513. 
his \fter paying the dividends declared last year and making transfer 
rash ue pay rth nD are ist year and making transfers 
of £25,000 each to contingencies ecount and premises account, 
and t together with provision for income tax end other charges, there 
din th@ remains a balance of £262,117 to be carried forward to the next 
ontinug™ count, which is £10,600 more than the balances brought in. 


an increase in the dividend 
his year, so that our proposal 


iis. 3 1? per 


Your directors think that this justities 
tobe paid tothe ordinary shareholders 
8 to inerease it from ls, tcl. per 


vent. to 45 per cent. 


3 & Spi 


“ough r | 


from 


1., of 


sharo to 
The report was unanimously 


adopte l. 
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Anzora Cream for greasy scalps. Anzora Viola for 
ad be dty scalps. Sold in 1/6 and 2/6 (double quantity) 
hav bottles by Wairdressers, Chemists, Storcs, ete. 
der Anzora Leatherette Cases, 6d. each, or with 1/6 
i bottle, each 2/-. Ideal for travelling. If unable to 
its 8 obtain locally, write to us. 
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_ dns ora Perfumery Co., Lid, Willesden Lane, London, NW. 6. 














‘The Black Candle 
JUDGE MURPHY 


i | 
I | 
(In one handsome volume. 12/6 net) | 

| 
| 
| 


orn , 
Che drug 


Black Candle,” traffic 
consists 


and drug addiction on of 
data from all [ 
readers with accuracy 
is treated thoroughly, and the book, profusely itl, us- 
trated, without doubt, ore of most remark- 
able published this century. 


concerning the 
Continent, 
conveyed to the 
The subject 


the 
the world, 
and clearness. 


parts ot 
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The Life of 
J. D. Bourchier 


| 
i» LADY GROGAN | 
. | 
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(lus. I8/- ix 


Near last 
memoir, whos« 
admirably 
this 


ol an 


as 


the 
this 


* Possibly Kuglishman knew 
intimately as the subject of 
thirty years of Jalkan life 
depicted.”-——Daily Chronicle 
variety material emerges 

cager, inquiring, roving and very 
who acquired a minute knowledg« man 
nature in a considerable area the Balkans. 
—The Times, 


HURST & BLACKETT, LTD., | 
aternoster House, E.C. 4. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


here is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 


——_. 





‘THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1827. Incorporated 1889, Capita Authorised and Issued, 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-Up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,150,600; 
Reserve Liability of P roprictors, =, 00,000. DRAFTS are GRAN rED on 
the Bank’s Branches througho the Australian States and Domi: 
New Zealand. TELEGRAP ic: REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
_aeae OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





Lpoeap 


‘the master drawing pencil” 


IN 17 DEGREES 
OF ALL STATIONERS 
L.G SLOAN LF? LONDON, W.C.2 


0 








Colour in all its splendour for 


Curtains and Carpets 





From fiery Reds or fi ming Orange, Creer, i Blue, 
to the softest Greys, r which there are no nam S. but may be likened 
to Dove or Mist, De: rr} or Puity, Ste y have them all or pact 
their Showro 
49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Stoi nd Ce., Ltd. 
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“Standard ’’ Poets—ARNOLD. 


“For we are all, like swimmers in the sea, 
Poised on the top of a huge wave of fate, 
Which hangs uncertain to which side to fall.” 


This quotation from “* Sorhab and Rustum™” is certainly 
true of the lives of all of us—we know not what fate holds 
in store—but to the swimmer with a lifebelt it matters 
little which way the wave of fate may fall. The finest 
lifebelt that a man can have is a Policy of Assurance, 
and the finest Policy a man can have is 


The “ACME” Policy of 
THE STANDARD LIFE 


The highest development in Life Assurance. 


A Guaranteed Sum from the outset. 
A limited amount to be paid. 
A Guaranteed increase of 50% at end of 20 years. 


Full participation in profits in the event of death 
within the 20 years. 

A Guaranteed Surrender Value at any time. 

Cessation of premiums in event of total permanent 
disablement. 


An Annuity for 10 years of one-tenth of the Sum 
Assured during such disablement. 


Write for “* Acme” Policy Leaflet “* AC 18" to 
THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Strect, E.C. 4. DUBLIN: 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 59 Dawson Street. 
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BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETy 
One Hundred and Twenty-Second 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Wednesday, MAY Sth, 11 a.m., 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


(Messrs Chappell & Co., Ltd., Sole Lessces), 





CHAIRMAN: 


SIR T. W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C. 


(Solicitor- y eecemaert 
SPEAKERS: 


Rev. F. W. NORWOOD, D.D. 


(City Temple). 


Miss RUTH ROUSE, 


(Assistant Secre ane of the Missionary Council of the 
Church Assem ably). 


Mr. W. J. W. ROOME, F.R.G.S, 


(The Society's Secretary for East Central Africa), 


Wednesday, MAY Sth, 1 1 a.m., 
ADMISSION FREE. 























Tickets and Railway concession vouchers may be 
obtained from the Bible House, 146, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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PYJAMASsSOFTCOLLARS = | 
for SUMMER WEAR. = 


Cool, Clean & Comfortable. 
















combines the bright 
44 sheen of silk with the desirable 
durability of cotton, giving lasting 
service and perfect satisfaction. 









Ask your Outfitter 

or Stores to show 

you the Newest 
Patterns. 






LOOK FOR 
THE 


» “LUVISCA” 
TAB ON 
EVERY 

GARMENT. 


None genuine 
without. 












SHIRTS, 


“LUVISCA” 
COLLARS, _ wiile to 
COURTAULDS, Lid. (Dept. 58M), 19 Aldermanburv, 
London, E.C.2, who will send you name of nearest retailer and 
Descriptive Booklet. 


If any difficulty in obtaining 
PYJAMAS and SOFT 














BURBERRY 
OVERCOATS 


made in materials woven 
from the finest wools and 
proofed by Burberrys, pro- 
vide dual service— 


OVERCOAT AND 
WEATHERPROOF 


ONE GARMENT 


They defy rain and exclude 
wind, gsi they are 
light - in- weight and_ still 
mz ine in the ventilation 
which is essential to health. 












Burberrys’ stock offers the 
choice of 
TEN THOUSAND 
OVERCOATS 











| in styles for every possible 

1 ii : i f purpose, and materials of 
every conceivable texture 
Ht & i —thin dust-coats to thick 
blizzard-proof travel coats. 




















Cat NC ye ert is post free 
on mention of “ The Spectator.’ 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET 
LONDON S.W.1 


Burberrys Ltd, 


Modci B434, 





| d lood your house with light 


—convenient, clean ©& bright 


\ X /1TH a leisurely 
push of a switch 
you can virtually turn 
night into day, if your 


Lighting Plant is a 
reliable British 


“LISTER.” 


RA:LISTER 
& CO-LIMITED 


DURSLEY......GLOS 
Sstablished 1867” 


A request for catalogue and 
Jurther particulars commands 
our immediate attention. 


1; 101 Park Avenue, New Yor 


Offices at 5 Tothill Street, Londo: 
one Eo 3 


and at Brussels; Sydney; Wellin: tton, N.Z.; 
Winnipeg, etc., etc. 




















CARR'S | 


CLUB CHEESE 
BISCUITS 


Crisp dainty savoury biscuits 
Of refined Hlavour: “bout 180 to the lb, 
Atlade only hy 
CARR & CO LTD 
CARLISLE. 


(Ger 
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PLEASURE CRUISES 


From London by the new oil-burning twin-serew steamship 


RANCHI 


16,600 TONS 

From Minimum 
Cruise London Fares 
A. May 1 Venice, Dalmatis. Sicily, & . . 320 days 45 Gns. 
B. June 3 The Azores, Masciva, Morocco, &c. 19 days 27 Gans. 
C. *June 26 Trondhjem and the Fjords . . 16days 20Gns. 
D. *July 17° Trondhjem and the Fjords  . . 17 days 21 Gns. 
E. *\ug. 7 Norway, Sweden, Finland . . . 23 days 30Gns. 
F. Aug. 31 Greece, Constantinople, &c. . . 29 days 45 Gns. 

* Calling at Leith one day later. 

For lilustrated Programine, Cebix Plans and Reservations, apply as below 


REDUCED SUMMER FARES 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, EGYPT, Ete. 


From £11 Return. From £14 Return. From £28 Return. 
Weekly departures on Fridays by P. & O. Mail Steamers 
Descriptive Handbooks on application as below. 








Frequent and re gular Pass cnaer Services ee u London and Marseilles 
(P. & O. se British India Fig mpanies’ Lines) to Egypt, India, C ¢ ylon, 
Straits, ( hin 1, Japan, Burma, éIyrica, A ustralia, New Zealand, &c. 








CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE, (. Il. Grosvenor, Manager), 
VP. & O. House, 14-16 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
City Office (P. & O. and B. I. Companies): 122 Leadenhall Street, 
Lot ulon, E.C. 3. 

PB. 1. Agents: Gray, Dawes & Co., 122 Leadenhall Strect, E.C. 3, 








South Orica 


WEEKLY MAIL SERVICE 
Regular Service to EAST AFRICA. 
HOLIDAY TOURS at reduced Return Fares 
to MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS. 
Also fortnightly CRUISES from London to 
ANTIVERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG and back. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 





ec a a ee 


rN} 


LIFE-BOATS CALLING 
“LONDON!” 


LIFE-BOAT DAY 
The 4th of May. 


Will you help the Life-Boats ? 
SOME DAY YOU MAY NEED THE LIFE-BOAT’S HELP. 


Lord Harrowby George V. Shee, M.A. 
Honorary Treasurer, Secretary. 


ROYAL. NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Denes Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 




















6,000 MILES IN A MAMMOTH 
CUNARDER AND TOUR IN 


CANADA & U.S.A. 


From 


£37:14s. 


return, including Ocean, 


River, Rail & Lake fares. 


whole cost would probably be less than you would spend on 
holiday at home. 


CUNARD 





Atlantic Holidays 


In planning your summer holidays have you thought of crossing 
the Atlantic and a tour of the United States and Canada? It 
may surprise you to know that you can go there and back in 
a giant Cunarder for £35, and for an additional £2 14s. you 
can make a most attractive trip on the other side by rail, river 
and lake. It will only take three weeks or a month, and the 


Write for illustrated booklet to Cunard 
Line, Liverpool, London, or local agents, 




















SLOVENIA, MONTENEGRO. 
CONDUCTED TOURS throughout the Seas 
Write for illu aisha taghek: Geek amie ( 





Rube shy. 


~ burnt in safett iy 


in Wilmot’s Destructor. 
All Garden and Household Rubbish 


is quickly and economically de- 
stroyed. Owing to the continuous 
draught, damp refuse may be stored 
and dried off in all weathers. 
Easily started by a lighted newspaper 
on the ground. Needs no fuel. In 
five sizes, from 


35/- 


Write for list and ageri!'s name lo— 
S. M. WILMOT & CO., LTD., 
4 St. Philip’s, BRISTOL. 

i! ii A ih 





iM Mi 





fi! 


THE THE JUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU | U 


has becn established to supply information a+ to travel fae ilities in | 


DALMATIA, BOSNIA, SERBIA, CROATIA, | 


JUGOSLAV TRAVEL ‘BUREAU, ll Lincoln's Ina Fields, “nes | 








pera 
Applica 


\ hal tained | 
is 














¢ on M 





woven, still holds first place for 





cheaper to-day than it has been sinc 





Linen Damask Tablecloths ji 


- ; : a Mery 
Irish linen of rare beauty, delicately ~ fps 
use. As manuf anaes supplying the public 


direct, we are able to offer the finest qual 
ties at the lowest prices—and Irish linen is hed 


ROBINSON&C LEAVER 
Manteciwers BELFAST sisi tine 





uth Ker 





table Mite’ Rev 
f ARE 


Seer 





e the Beevrr 





; war. It is wise to bay now ! EON (Ine 
| irite for FREE ge Spr Mag Re. of ils d CATALOGUE Ne 
4 ?. We guarantee all goods and will ex hang ge ov —_ tad Lage / = 
ompletely satisficd. Carriage paid on all orders of 20/- wards in the 














26, 


— 




















RATES, 


ee . o ee 


Vix of Ten Words Two Shillings 
Less than 10 W weds channel as a@ line. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
REPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
THE SPECT: ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
[ondon, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 








—Write > Mrs. K.P., Chiswell Lod ze, _ Work ter Park, Surrey. 


if 


f his education * 


— For Sale and Co Let. 














g 
It : 
n [/ESION - . BU UP ER - MARE for Health and Happiness.— 
u \ Superior Flats to Let in beautiful and healthy surroundings (sea and land 
news) | self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary convenience. 
" ‘ a er sive) from £85 yearly. N > premium fixtures free ; owner of 2U0U 
e Apply HENRY BUTT, Weston-Super-Mare (or Agents). 
: on S.C., Unfur., redecorated, pleasant sunny outlook ; 
5 rooms, gas, e.l., geys linos, blinds provided, inclusive rent £108 p.a., or 
ales vse By L., 19 Kings Road, _ Wille alien Green, N.W.10 


calomel from suitable 





, 3 bedrooms, bath, electricity 21 miles London, 


N LEASE AN LEASE JUNE, Two New Semi-Detac ched Cottages: Sitting- 
() room 18x 12 . kitchen 


' acre 











DEPT., 


a vv. . 
IITLE Burmese Orphan Boy.—Willanyone help with expenses 





| cation 10 minutes, Professional women preterred, not week-enders : rents £66 
wl 641 64 Write sox 1390, the ie Sp ctatur, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, W.C 
TOREST. OF FONT AINE BLEAU, English Lar dy with | 
any: Villa at entrance to same would like to receive 2 La‘ttes, friends, as paying 
ts; very comfortable house, pretty, shady gardea. Dolightful walks, drives, 
‘owditions, river, &c.—Letters, Box 1351, the Spectutor, 13 York Street, Covent 
—=> & arden, W.C SS Er ee A ESS ee 
U } = ry 
: | 
Sin 


} Appointments, Xc., Warant and Wanted. 





~ COMMITTEE 
Boys, 


ATLON 


SECONDARY 


SUNDERLAND EDUG 


BEDE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 





iducation Committee invite applications for the post of Head-Master of th 
— dove Secondary School. 

The School is attended by 375 pupils (non-resident), and it is the intention of the 
uthority shortly to commence the erection of a New School, which will increase 
wh accommodation to a minimum of 480. 
Applicants must have had experience in Secondary .Education and possess 
a Honours Degree of a British University, Salary £650 per annum, advancing by 
4 per annum to £800 per anntun. 
Applications to be made not later than May 10th, 1926, on a form which may be 


tained from the undersigned, on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 
lanvassing will be a disqualification, 
HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer, 








lucation Offices 
1) John Street, Sunderland. 
April, Is a. 


WARDE N 








OF CROSBY HALL. 











{plications are invited for the post of Wa rden of Crosby Hall, London (Inter- 
tional Hall Of Residence for Post-Graduate 'Stude nts) to be opened in 192 
andidates must fave taken an Honours Degree or its equivalent and ha ve had | 
tyerience in administration. They should be between 30 and 40 years of aye. 
Mar) £300 per annum with board and residence 

Applications must be received not later than the Sth June, 1926. 

for further farticulars apply to:-—The SECRETARY, The Crosby Hall Associ 
hon, won, Led , #2 Vietorla Street, London, 8.W. 1. 
(ORNWALL COUNTY COUNCIL. 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL, 

Fated, in September, HEAD-MASTER for the Liskeard County School (Mixed), 
‘ommencing Salary —¢500, 

‘auvassing will be a disqualification. 

mms Of application and further particulars may be obtained by forwarding a 


tanped and addressed foolscap envelope to the SEUKETARY, Education Depart- 
at, County Hall, Truro, 


April 21st., 1926, 

[ NDERGRADUATE, Cleegyman's son, 
for Long Vacation ; previous experic: -WANSEY, 

a 


‘| OF LONDO 





Selwyn Colleges, ¢ abs 





-The Senate invite applic ations 


NVERSITY 








LONDON.- 














— for the University Chair of Modern History, tenable at Bedford College. 
r, £1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first 
all ¢ on May 19th, 1926, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, 
uth Kensington, London, 8.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
hs IPON DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE.—Wanted in 
September, LECTURER (Church of England) in Art and Needlework. 
ately Y according to Burnham Scale with the usual deductions, and in addition, 
able » Tooms, and medical attendance during term, Applications should be sent 
. the Rev, CANON SMITH, Principal. 
iblic 
wali- M'AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. Special Training in 
ni Secret on 6 — Six to twelve months. Residenfial Hostels recom: 
the aided and cr 1ining secured through the Appointments Department, 
VENTRAL k MP LOY ME NT BUREAU AND STUDENTS CAREERS ASSOCIA- 
" ON (Incorpora at dy, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
0 _——— ini — — 
+ not 
U.K. 


Lectures, Scholarships, Kr. 


_——————_—— 
‘ENTENARY 








OF JANE AUSTEN. LECTERE by MR. 
ae JOHN BAILEY. ¢ hair: Mr. John Buchan, Acolian Hall, New Bon 4 Strect, 
stay, May 13th, at 3 p.m. Tickets, reserved and numbered 5s., reserved, but 

=s. d., from SECRETARY, C.W.R.A,, 191 Windsor. ‘flouse, Victoria 


seeks tutoring situation 
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a et cncieentnanae eit ns insiceceinescicnepinti — —————— 
, oe . TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Prepaid Classified Adbertisements. Lecture on “ La Personnalité d’Henri Bergson et I’ Angleterre,” will be given (in 


French) by M. le Professcur F. DELATTRE (Professor of English Lang 
Civilisation in the University of Lille), at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C.) on MONDAY, MAY Srd, at 5.50 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Professor 
J. A. Smith, Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford, 


uage ; 






























































A Course of Three Lectures on “ UNIVERSALS AND PARTICULARS,” will 
be given by Professor G. E. MOORE, Litt.D., Hon.GL.D., F.B.A. (Professor of 
Mental Philosophy and Logic in the University ef Cambridge),at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on TUESDAYS, MAY 4th, Lith. and 
18th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be ta ken by Proiessor G, Dawes 
Hicks, M.A., Ph. D., Litt.D. 

A meetin on“ TENANCY BY THE COURTESY OF ENGLAND,” will be civen 
by Mr. F. FARRER (of Lincoln's Inn ; wre Law) at KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON rte ind), on WEDNESDAY, Sth M zo 5.30 p.m The Chair will be 
taken by Mr. T. Cyprian Williams (of Lincoln's In urrister-at-Law). 

A Lecture on * CHEMICAL WARFARE,” will | be en by Brig.-General 1. B, 
HARTLEY, C.B.E., M.C., M.A. (Fellow nd Tutor of Balliol College, and 
late Controller of the cal Warfare Department in the Ministry of Munitions), 
in the Chemistry Lecture The at the IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY et rial Ins stitute Road, South Kensington, 5.W. 7) on THURS 
DAY, 6th MAY, 5.30 p.m 

ADMISSION FRE E, WiITHOU T TiC wate r. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 
oS ees OF LONDON. 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ L’histoire se culte des Saints dan; l’Antiqu 
will be given (in French) by LE PERE DELEHAYE (of the Société des Hollandistes, 
Brussels) at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand Wc. 2) on MONDAY, MAY 
10TH ; THURSDAY, me 13TH: and remot MAY 17TH, 1926, at 5.39 p. 
At the First Lecture the Chair will br taken by The Right Rev, Abbot butler, M.A, 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOL T TICKET, 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 
Re ROEB EL EDUCAT ION. iL 0 INST iTU TE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, prin HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON  LANI §.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION, SCHOOL, COLUT GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman, C, G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. Lawren For 
information conceraing Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the | 1 of 
ducati n apply to the SECRETARY, 
Pom TICAL GARDENING for WOMEN, ROYAL 
BOTANIC SOCTETY’S SCHOOL, Regent's Park, th t : 
£30 per annum ; three terms.—For Prospectus apply th My tEN¢ iPAl 
STBOURNE. _ 
ue EASTBOURNE s ‘HOOL OF DOME STIC = ‘ONOMY, 
All Domestic Science subjec taught. Resident and Day Pupils. 
Certificates granted. 
Principa!: Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma. Edinburgh Traini ‘ 1. 
ns Schools and Colleges. 
a> sDENHAM SCHOOL, EL STREE. Entrane xe Se holarships.— 
re An examination will be held on June 3rd—5th at which one Smith ani tourer 
five Junior Plait Scholarships will be oifered to boys under 15 om May ist, 1926. 
Particulars from the HEAD MASTE! R. 
QT. EDMUND’ “SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
kK Fine heaithy sit oat High ground overlooking City. 
eiwenty acres of playing fie! : Separate Junior School 

Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 

For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Maste: 

{LIF TON ( ‘OLLE G E. - Classical, Mathematical, - Modern 

Language and Music SC HOLARSHIPS, value from £25 to £10) per year, 
EXAMINATION at end of May.—VParticulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
Colleg re, Bristol. 
ry HE Grange, Mattield, Kent. —Preparatory Se chool for Boys 

near Tunbridge Wells. Grot inds 84 acres. Boys prepared for Public Schools 

and — - Navy. Arrangements — for care dur ing Holidays of boys whose 
pare nts abroad.—Head-Mz mare Es A. PERKIN, L.A. (Oxon). 

sinha sinammentaatseet panei napiannonsinianl 

ELMONT, W E ST¢ ‘OTT DORKING. Preparatory re hool for 


y Hills, Ya 


COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
340 feet above sea, on edg 
Professions. Head-Master: 


boys on th uncies in May. 


YZ ELLY 


beau tiful situation, 


Universities, Services and 


Sur 

cccmecemeatiiadia 

buildings, 

Prepa aul 
MILLER 


~ Magnifice nt 
: of Dartmoor. 


kev. N, 


pL 401 


M.A, 





(late Hous e- Master Hi aile »ybury College). 

] URHAM SCHOOL.—Tie EX: AMI NATION for KING'S 
i SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £70, will begin at 

9 a.m. on Tuesday, June Ist. Candidates must be under i4 on July Ist, following 

the Examination. Application Forms ‘to be filed up and sent to the CHAPTEH 

CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 18th.—¥or further iculurg 








apply to CANON R, D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Dur 
N ILL HILL SCHOOL. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. An 
B examination will be held on May 27th, 28th and 29th, when several 


Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition to candidates between the agea 
of 12 and 14) years. The nominai/ value of these Scholarships is £10 per annum, but 
this sum may be increased at the discretion of the Governors up to a maximum ot 
£100 per annum, according to (1) the financial position of the parents, and (2) the 
standard of attainment of any candidate, and the promise shown by him. Candidates 
who do not win Scholarships may be accepted for admission to the School without 
further examination provide d that their work is of sufficient me rit. For iurthe 
information apply to the B URSAR, Mill Hill School, Londo m, N. Ww. 

eye ‘SCHOOL, ISLE OF | ~ WIGHT. 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL for 


boys from 7 to 19,in 40 acres of playing groundla 
looking south over the sea. 


The resources of the School include a first-class library, 








a museum and art gallery, 


modern Form Rooms all facing the sea, woodwork rooms, printing press, pottery, art 
rooms, science laboratory, hot shower baths, south dormitories overlooking the sea, 
lecture hall, laundry, dark room, garden allotments, electric light, boats, pavilions, 


school, sea swimminz, &c, 


squash rackets court, playing fields surrounding the 
Prospectus may be obtained on 


Boys enter all the Universities from the School. 
application to the Warder. 


YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, 


Founded 1576.—-One or more SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
one or more of the value of £30 a year, and a Clothworkers’ Compan) 





Kent. 
value of £105 a year, 
8s Exhibition 





of £30 a year will be awarded in July.—for further particulars apply to the Rev, 
W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master, at the School, or to the Clerk, 53° Palace-stres t, 
Westminster, 5.W. 

YANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. — Apply to HEAD- 


Examination: to be held 


x 
the 


MASTER for full information about Scholarship 
first week of July, £100 downwards. 


in 
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|. gg ELD COLLEGE.—An Examination will be held in 

Sune, 1926, to award Three Foundation Scholarships of £100. Four Exhibitions 
of £50, Six Exhibitions of £40 and One Exhibition of £30,—Entry forms can be 
obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradlield College, Berks, 


——<—<$—$$<—<=—~ 
— 


OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL, — Voice Pro. 


e duction and Expression: Public Speaking, Reciting and Sin 
lessons cnly, Tel.; Museum 2386,—Apply: SECRETA ing. Pring 
London, W.C. 1. a BX, 41 Woburn Squire, 





K ING EDWARD VI SCHOOL, BURY ST. EDMUNDS.— 
Public School education at moderate fees.—For particulars of entry, scholar- 
IN &c., apply HEAD-MASTER 





and £30. 


; a 
N ISS COLDHAM (College-trained Nursery Nurse, 10 
J private experience) takes infants and children in her priv 


ate how 
rooms, good garden, loving home care. se, 


te ty 


Highest reis.—St. Anthony, Haywards i 




















KX School, Bruton, Somerset.—An Examination will ‘ —— I 
be cn ee Ss Sere Sa cere un Semeipe tm, A Stholastic Agencies. 
ESWICK SCHOOL, Derwentwater.—A co-educational School SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 
Fees £81. _ 


K 


ship and Entrance 


Oirls’ Schools and Colleges. 


[? ASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), 
/ annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead, Girls received from the Colonies and foreign 
Riding, Games, 
THE 


in the Lake District. 
Examination July 


New buildings opening September. Scholar- 
3rd. 











countries with entire charge. 
Golf. Large grounds, 
PRINCIPAL. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, LONDON, W. 5. 
FOUNDED 1820. 
Boarding School for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine acres in 
healthiest part of Middlesex, 


( VERDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, 
4 N. Staffs. Good all-round education for limited number of Girls in 
che ar country residence, 650 ft. above sea level. Principals; Miss PICKARD, 
M.A, (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS. 


M ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. 
WORTH PARK, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Founded 1871.) 


Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, 
bracing air. Excellent health record,—Address;: 

















Head-Mist ress : Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply to the Head-Mistress, or the 
{chool Secretary, the 





Rev. A. G. SLEEP. 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
if ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Miss CONDER, 


“oo Principal, 

Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin rough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Peautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net-ball. Tennis. Bathing. 


‘eo ROWBOROU GH, SUSSEX.— Boarding School for Girls: 
/ A few vacancies for September, 1926.—Apply for illustrated prospectus.— 
Bliss A. MEL VILLE GREEN, B.A., Whincroft. 











“Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitab’ 
will Le given free of charge to parents stating yo requirements (eyes 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, &e.) t ‘ a) 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD. 
Scholastie Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
Tele phone : Gerrard’ $272 (2 lines), 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools 


Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. In existeney, 











~ > rc, 
COROOCLS FOR Y¥8 AND GIRLS 
UTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. ; 

CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OK BACKWARD BOYS FoR 


- 3 23. ues ~ eo NAL CARE AND TUITION, 
csars. ON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best § 
Tutcrs in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be plensod to Ane 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustwortbiy in: formation, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
—J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C, 4, 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABL ISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Tele phone : 9 neaeat 5878, 
Educational Agents. Established 1 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally pose tw a ‘with nearly all Schod 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply information about estab. 
lishments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, Agriculture a_ Horticulture, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARE 

















Authors, Tppetvriting, ec. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 


RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 
| EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while learning; 
_4 booklet free.—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85),.13 Victoria St., 8.W. 











ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
e DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL, Full preparation for University 


Examinations. Fees moderate. Climate specially suited to delicate or colonial 
thildren.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


i INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 

4 HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing .ay Good education. 

Ve ad- Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 











GIRLS. 


FPYYPEWRITING, Shorthand, Duplicating 
Addressing ; great care taken and accuracy guaranteed. 
than twenty lines, sixpence. ‘Typewriting according to MSS 


and Envelope 
Letters not more 
estimates given. 


Temporary Sec retaries call by appointment. —PETER JON ES, LTD., Sloane Square, 7 


5.W. 3. Telephone: Victoria 8630. 
YYPEWRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon copy 34. 


‘I 
. per 1,000 words. Prompt and accurate work a speciality.—MARIOY 
YOUNG, 108 Hazelbourne Road, Balham, 8.W. 12. 








( ‘ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate dry, bracing 
and sunny. A Pearding School for girls on modern Public School lines, 
Preparatory School for girls 7 to 13 years of age. 
Senior School for girls 13 to 18 years of age 
_ Ese ort prov ided from London, Crewe, Liverpool, Leeds, siemchesiee, Carlisle. 

















\T. HELENS, COCKE RMOUTH.— Boarding School for Girls 
b in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation. Entire charge if desired, 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
; ENTWORTH. 
BOURNEMOU = CoOL - EG ate ——— FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. N + D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, i "A. hm 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 


Entrance Scholarships. 


Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth. 








ourne mouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 
His HEFIELD. 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss Wallis. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele: _“* Watford 616.” 


T INDORES, BEXHILL-ON 
liss L. A. FREEMAN, 


Principal: M 
RESIDENTIAL SC HOOL FOR GIRLS, 





-SEA. 


I, * 


A sound education in the he althiest su rroundings. Senior House and Junior 
House. Weautiful grounds of six acres, with uninterrupted view of English Channel. 
Special attention to Music, Art_and Languages. 


\ ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
a (End. Public Schools ‘Trustees :--The Worshipful Company of Haberdashers), 
An Examination for Foundation Scholarships will be held in June. 

Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Head-Mistress, 

Boarders are received by the Head-Mistréess in the School House and also fn an 
mn Aje acent Ro dine mit use. 


W ILLESDEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W 
Se! hool, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 











. 10. Secondary 


W JOODARD GIRLS’ 





SCHOOLS. —- WESTERN DIVISION, 

















Prevost: Rev. F. M, ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 
3 KATHE . INE Ss, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON, Head-Mistress : 
biiss CL OM. AK INELL, M.A. (Oxon), Fees £150; girls over 14, 80, 
uJ 
Dribate @uilion, We. 
ISS C, JEANS (Diplome Supéricur de Langue et Littérature 
Francaises) ccaches in Preach and German personally or by corres. Expd. 
rep. for Exame., Convers ation classes, A Reidhaven, Kariswood Road, Redhill 
( \HARTRIDGE HILL, Country House on the Chiltern Hills, 
J Chesh: Ducks.—NMr. Stafford Webber coaches a few Boys for the Common, 
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rYYYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING  SPECIALISTS.— 
WANDSWORTH TYPING BUREAU, Ford House, 126 High Street, 

AUTHORS’ MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, PLAYS ls. per 1,000 words, Prompt 
Visiting Typist with Machine by the hour, day or week. 


S.W. 18. 
and accurate work guaranteed. 
ITERARY TYPEWRITING of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. 
—Miss NANCY McFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westclitt~ -on 


RTICLES and Short Stories Required.—Write for Prospectus 
to The pte Literary Agency, 47-49 Barlow Strect, Horwich, Lancashin 
ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, 


52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. ’Phone Gerrard 1737 





“Sea. 








N Translations. — 











Gours, &ec. 
Bivirzs SOCIAL TOU RBS. 
First-« Small Parties Accompanied 
MAY li the —PYRENE L 3 4 CHATEAUX OF LUIRE, 
JAYS. 
N. Ss. BISHOP, F.R.G.3., 
159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19 





For the Cable, Xe. 


HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. 


stones only. Cash with order, 3s. 3d. per 7 Ib. carton, post free. 











Ground with 
Re up io 
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strong cartons.—-THE BREWHURST MILLING CO., Loxwood, Suss¢ 
ACON.—Choice streak (boneless) 10-12 Ibs. Is. 3d. per Ib. 
DAIRY FED HAMS, 10 aS Be. Is. 5d. per Ib, Smoked or Pale Dried, All 
rail paid. Full price list free. —E. MILES & CO., Bacon Factory Br stol 
Gardening. 
ba AZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone direct from 
quarries. Delivered anywhere, RHYMNEY QUARRIES, 


Lowest prices, 
4. 


Hill, B.C. 





began STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 











Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps and w all coping, rockery. 

—GEO. VINT & BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Br adford, Yorks Ro 
Sdiscellaneous, 

OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit We ol Farming, 

Price Is. 2d, Vacancies Puy ils.—‘The Lady Rachel Byng, High Sandh ,Hexha 


Year’ | 


Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000. F 
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RACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS, | 9 = 
“TKS, LIBERAL DISCOUNT, “ Highart” ware, unbreakable and water- } M L L 
PETES, ating bowls, Dishes, Inkstands, Trays, &c. ; Delicate Art Colours ; €ss rs. ongm ars ts t. 
pro! Musint handpaintd Suede Writing Pads, Handkerclnet Cases, Servictte | 
Antti, okmarkers, &cg Shell Flowers, exquisite, tremendous attraction.— | =e 
i T IGE, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, 
B ycrORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept i oe peek certain BRITISH BIRDS 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, | Written and Illustrated by 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incor pores dl. _ Artisti and original bey | ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
{rom £2 28. Specimens sent free. HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. With 192 Plates in Colours. h. Fuee Velie, Demy a 
APRING IS HERE !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, | Vol. IIL, with 48 Plates in Colours. 16s. net. 


&c., Turned absolutely like new by our expert tailoring staff. Alterations 





| 

‘ra free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or send garments | 

wl Repairs tree 0 LONDON TURNING CO. ‘furning Specialisis, (Dept. A.), | 
w Serdmore Road, N.i6. Weecollect. *Phone: Clissold 4777. 
METHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c.—Certain | 

guecess assured to purchasers of our handsome hand-coloured Pottery Vases, 

joris, Fernpots, Glassware, Trays. Beautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer | 
nites! “ pottery supplied was much ada ired and sold out before anything else."’— | 
Write “RAINBOW ”" POTTERY COMPANY, Dept. ‘8.," Lindficld, Sussex. | 





7RIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value | 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s, on | 


god, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parecl re- 


tamed P 
vis), 5a 


tisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm : 
s CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 





ES sane 7 s 
QCKROACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate except 
by using Blattis, easy guaranteed infallible remedy. ‘Tins 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d 
t free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 4 
og chemists, Boots branches, Stores. Larger size for export, lower rates. 











— 
t, ANDREW'S 
N NORTHAMPTON, 

President: The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, (.M.G., CBE. 
this Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of the 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (in 
quding a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North Woles), and its numerous Villas are 
gmounled by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 

Voluntary boarders without certificates reccived 

















refully 
or 1,000, F 





pectus 
icashire 


ons.— 


ticulars apply to— 
I particu SISANIEL F, RAMBAUT, MA. M.D, _ — ENGLISH CATHOLIC 
: : No. 56. Medical Superinfendent. —: ne : ae : 
aiecantea by appoint ment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W. 1. | By the Rev. DARW ELL STONI i Sees Principal ot 
Telephone: Langham 1827. | Pusey House. Crown 8vo. 
nea oe j > 
; egal ‘ “aa Paper Covers. 2s. 6d. net. Cloth. 4s. net. 
’ 4 +t . } ais 7, em cite Z 7 a come soa r 
Hatel Directory. '] THE PERILS OF 
yore CONSTANCE, AMATEUR STRATEGY 
=i iene ssceery — | As Exemplified by the Attack on the Dardanelles Fortress 
Very pleasantly situated, on a quict corner, facing South. Within a stone’s throw | in 1915. . 
CI qe looking Hyd Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly fur 
and overlooking rade ary Spacious, wetl- yubiic re s, art g ur- . ~ > . < Lf 
B shed on the lines of . Private House. as fires and telephones in all bedrooms. By_ Lieut.-General SIR GERALD ELLISON, K.C.B., 
Good food and good cooking. Own lock-up garage. Lift. Terms from 34 guineas K.C.M.G. With a Prefatory Note by the Right Hon. 
wekly, From 12s. 6d. a day. From &s. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and | VISCOUNT ESHER, GCB CcVve With Map: 
Attendance), Telephone: Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083). | Cini — . —_ eeene se ae ane 55 a 
Moe COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY Hotel | — 
adjoining 18-hole Golf Course ; magnificent sea views every room; excellent 
i ahal: electric light ; gas-fires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, shops, churches, FREDERICK LONTON 
Good safe bathing; shady garden. ood garages. Comfortable car for hire. A NOVEL OF DOCK LIFE. 
Summer and winter seasons. = s i 
"4 Write for illustrated booklet. Telephone: 189 Sidmouth. | By D. W. CROFT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, A novel with a good ~_ om, see — see read 
Great Russell Strect. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. bedroom, novels should be sure to read this one. he Spectator. 
Drakfast and attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Tull tariff on application, ‘Tele- —_—— 
jams; “Thackeray, London.”” Telephone: Museum 1230. THE NERVOUS MECHANISM 
RIDGE-OF-ALLAN, Stirlingshire, Dunvegan House, a Bijou 
B Private hotel, ideal for a change or prolonged stay. Terms on application, soe ae ; OF PLANTS 
ae 2 = — By SIR JAGADIS CHUNDER BOSE, MA., DSc., 
AIRN.— Royal Marine Hotel,overlooking Moray Firth. Ideal for LL.D, CSI, CLE, F.RS.; Director,’ Bose Research 
44 Motorists ; goli, tennis, bathing ; elee. light ; mod. Tigms.: Marine. ‘Phone : 38, | factitute, Calcutta. 
BEiGHTON. THE KING’S HOTEL. Centre best part of With Diagrams. 8vo. 16s. net. 
Front. Reconstruction now complete. Hot and cold water all bedrooms and all 
nodern improvements arket garden and Poultry Farm. Telephone : 215, 
4 wen improvements. Own market gar j 
\ ATLOCK, Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. Est. 1853, 260 bed- a Ria sgh *, =. tte 
4tL rooms. Supreme for comfort, pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, $.H aternoster ow, on on, ove “Se 
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HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, | 


post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or ather- 


73 Crookesmoore Road, Sheilield, | 


Vclume IV. will be ready in the Autumn. 





FLORENCE UPTON, PAINTER 
By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED LYTTELTON, D.B.E. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MY APPRENTICESHiP 
By BEATRICE WEBB. 
With 12 Illustrations. 4to. 
“ This is a profoundly interesting, I might even say fascinating 
_ er and as all autobiographies ought to be, it is 
intensely candid.” T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weckiv. 


THE PLATONIC TRADITION IN 
ENGLISH RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
The Hulsean Leciures at Cambridge, 1925-1926. 


By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D., Dean of 
St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. 4s. 








21s. 


net. 








net. 








SECOND IMPRESSION NOI’ READY . 


THE FAITH OF AN 




















Collett’s Hotel. Sunshine, bracing 
Four gns, weekly. Phone: Cleeve Hill 9. 


HELTENHAM, Cleeve Hill. 
air, excclient cuisine, golf, garage. 
\ ALLAIG.—Station Hotel, Inverness-shire. West Hghlind. Senry. 


First Class Hotel on Coast opp. Skye. Special Brdng. Terms. Apply: Manager. 








NVERNESS.—Palace Hotel. Charming and quiet situation over- 
looking River Ness. Every Comfort. Garage. Spel. Urdng.Terms. Apply: Manageress, 
BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 


T 
A with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele : 341. Lift. 
A TRUSTWORTHY HOTEL SERVICE. 
List of 150 Hotels and Inns under one control from: 


TRUST HOUSES, Ltd., 53, Short’s Gardens, London, W.C, 2. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, 
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NAIRN, SCOTLAND. 
GOLFVIEW HOTEL. 


First-Class Hotel. Finest position on Moray Firth. 
Adjoining Golf Course. Large Grounds. Hard Tennis Courts. 
Moderate inclusive charges for Spring and Early Summer Months, 

GARAGE, PETROL, 
Golfview, lelcphone No. 40. 








| STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


MAY 3rd, 4th and 5th.—SYD CHAPLIN in ‘*‘ THE MAN ON THE 
BOX **; PERCY MARMONT and MARY BRIAN in * THESTREET 
OF FORGOTTEN MEN,” &c. MAY 6th, 7th and 8th—CLAIRE 
WINDSOR and Pat O’Maliey in ‘* THE WHITE DESERT”; TOM 
MOORE, EILEEN PERCY and MARY ALDEN in ** THE STAIN ms 
Comedy, ** A Maid in Morocco,” &c, 











MADE IN 
SEVENTEEN 
GRADATIONS 
OF BLACK 
LEAD. 


4d. 
EACH. 
Copying, 3d. 


Insist on 
having a 


“ VENUS.” 





PENCIL 


For Genera! use try a Bcrave VENUS Pencin 
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SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 


The service given by this department is 
among the most exhaustive and dependable 
in the country. We can generally show you 
what rare books are available, or procure 
them for you if they are to be bought. 

We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on 


Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural 
History, Modern Authors, etc. 


Separate departments for new books, beautifully 
bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 
a koom for the Children. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones--Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment te His Majesty the King 
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The Royal 
Air Force 


as a Career 
An illustrated well-bound booklet descriptive of 
Service concitions. 
Post Free 3/2} from 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE, 
Adastral House, King gaway, London, W.C.2 














THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


May, 1926. 3/6 net. 
AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
By HAROLD SPENDER, LL.D. 


Centents. 
THE MONARCHY 


THE LIBERAL LAND POLICY, It. 
By Professor RAMSAY MUIR 
WILL THE KAISER COME BACK ? By E. H. WILCOX 


ED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANCY 
By the Right Hon. Lord OLIVIER, ae C.B. 
REORGANISATION 


OUR DISEAS 


THE OF THE LEAGUE COUNCIL 
By ROTH WILLIAMS 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE ORIENTAL MY STERY RELIGIONS 
By the Rev. Canon JOHN GAMBLE 
THE NEED OF A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF BRITISH 


REIGN COLONIAL DEVELOPMENTS 
By Professor BASIL WILLIAMS 
AND DRINKWATER By ARTHUR R. ROPES 
REFORM OF THE GENERAL MEDICAL 
COUNC By HERBERT SNOW, M.D. 

LABOUR G OVE RNMENT IN QUEENSL Dad: 

By C. P. KININMONTH 
A CART IN GASCONY By ate. A. HUTTON RADICE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS y GEORGE GLASGOW 
LITERARY SUPPL E MENT AND RE VIEWS OF BOOKS 


AND Fé 
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To see what the United States and En, land shall hie made like, 
colnet many honest Labour Gevernments ‘have been in power, read 


A MODERN LILLIPUT 


By D. A. WILSON, 
Cartyle till Marriage,” etc. Published by The C. W. 


Author of “ Daniel Co, 
‘ 

The critics agree that it is “a good story,” and shows “ the folly 

and pity of war.” It also shows how peace leads to plenty, and 

_ how freedom for women is the best found: ation for, family life. 





PRINTED NOTEPAPER 


crisp Bond, Gin. x Zin. Address neatly 
printed blue (up to 4 lines). Bavelopes printed on flap ff desired. 


200 SHEETS 100 ENVELOPES 


In dainty box Post Free 5/6 


Smooth, high-grade, 


eee eweneeeeeeee 











C.0.D_ 5/10. Opaque Envi lopes 6d. extra, 
GLEDHILL STATIONERY a 

‘Spectator’ Competition, 

MAY 1, 1926 





59, Sackville Strect, Bradford. 
KLompetiior: nist cut out amd enclose this coupon, (See page 503.) 








“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


‘‘BLACKWOOD”: 


FOR MAY. 
CONTENTS. 


Indian Rule and Rulers. 


mbes By Lieut.-Col. R. L. Kennion, C] 
Bush Gipsies. 2 
I. The Crank. 


Some Conditions of Good Talk. 
By J. B. Priestley, 
Tales of S.O.S. and T.T.T. 


By Bennet Copp] 
lil. Fire, Water, and Oil. sia 
Locusts. 


B 

A Chequer-Board.—XIX.-XXIll. 3, 
Three Men in Old Canada West. 

By R. K. Gordon, 

By A. C. G. Hastings, 


By Louis Magrath King, 


By Fundi, 


yYOCEMGC 
Robert Clay, 


Machiji. 
Modern Chinese Portraits. 
IX. The Idealist. 


Musings without Method— 
The Americans’ Double Code—Colonel House's 
** Intimate Papers ”—The Great Man of the War! 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15g, for 
six months, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 
45 George Street, 
Edinburgh. 








SONS, LTD., 
37 Paternoster Row, 
London, 








|  ‘Siailiee Two Just Published. — 
| JOURNAL OF 
| PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES | 





LEADING CONTENTS FOR APRIL: 

| THE PRIMITIVE AND THE CIVILIZED MIND. 

| Proressor N. Lossxy, 
BEHAVIOURISM AND THE GUIDANCE OF ACTION. 


Proressor C, Lioyp Morcay, 
THE IDEALISM OF CAIRD AND JONES. 
C.B.E., M.A. 


A. D. Linpsay, 
THE MECHANISM OF LIFE. Proressor JAMES Jounstong, 
SCIENCE AND SOCIAL VISION. Proressor J. W. Scorr, 
ae LECTUAL ANALYSIS ae. r. STHE is” i a 


auD REID, 


ATLON., L. M. h.D, 
| THE PROBL posing COLOUR IN REI LATION TO THE IDEA 
} OF EO 
| Sir Frepertck Lvearp, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.0; Morris 
| Ginsverc, M.A., D.Litt.; Tur Hon. H,. A. Wynpuam. 

' 


Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription 14s. net, post free. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 

















The 
CONTENTS. MAY, 1926 8 
AFTER GENEVA. By “ Avour. & 
THE MODEL MANDATE. By A. Ryan. 
FROM VERSAILLES TO GENEVA By Joun Bru 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW SELF-REVEALED. ‘Part IL 
By Arcutsatp HEnDeERsos. | 
ON GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE OF THE FINE ARTS. 
By Lionet Cust, Litt.D., C.V.0. 
JOHNSON, GIBBON, AND BOSWELL. 
By the Hon. Sir Cuartrs Russert, Bart i] 
BRAZIL AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
By Duptey Hratcorte. 
BUDAPEST. By G. B. STERN 


ARE WE LOSING FAITH IN SEA POWER? 


By Arcurratp Hupp. 
IMPORTED REVOLUTION. By G. M. Goppen. 
INDIAN SWARAJ AND THE N 


STATES. 
By Srantey RIce. 
POLITICAL PARTIES IN EGYPT. 
CHILDREN OF THE MORNING. 


‘ATIVE 


By Viator H1pernicus 
Chapters I. and II. 
By W. L. Gerorce 








LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. | 

















THE TREE OF samen 


By Rev. E. E. BRADFORD, D.D. KEGAN PAUL. 3s. 62 | 
Although from the first Dr. Bradford's poems f 5 


on Platon i 
were favourabiy noticed by the Times, Hestminster Rei 
and Academy, 





it is only of late that he is appealing to a “wider  oublic by 
lus stories in verse. 

“¢The Tree of Knowledge’ is marked by the 
sense which has given Dr. Bradford a place by 
religious writers.”-——Glasgow Herald, 
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SPILLIKINS 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 
A delightful volume of essays dealing with English life, 


4 


by one of the most amusing of living novelists. 


STUDIES AND CAPRICES 


5s. net. 


By ALEXANDER ERENT SMITH. Ss. net. 
A volume of short essays on various musical topics, 
including critical studies of great musicians. 

A WAYFARER IN PROVENCE 
By E. I. ROBSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated by J. R. E. Howarp. 


A fascinating travel book covering the whole of Provence, 
including the “ Alpes Maritimes” and their coastline. 


LAW COURTS, LAWYERS & LITIGANTS 
By FREDERICK PAYLER. és. 


This book deals entertainingly with a little-known subject 
—the Royal Courts of Justice and their inner life. 


net. 





NEW NOVELS 
THE BLUE BONNET 


By AUGUSTUS MUIR. 
Author of “ The Third Warning.” 


This nove! tells with realism and humour of the adven- 
tures of an Edinburgh guttersnipe. 


THE CRIME OF JANE DACRE 
By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE. 


A mystery story which will bewilder and delight the most 
practised reader. 


FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 
By DOROTHY WALWORTH CARMAN. 7s. 6d. 


struggle between world and spirit. 





7s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


net. 


An absorbing story of a 


THE BECKONING FINGER 
By HARRY HARDING. 3s. 6d. 


An exciting story of the sea in which an adventure-loving 
Australian, a beautiful girl, and a vengeful sea-captain are 
the chief characters, 


net. 





METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 E-sex St., London, W.C.2. 
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THE CRITICAL AGE 
OF WOMAN 


There comes to every Woman an intensely Critical Period with 
problems and difficulties cf its own. She becomes liable to fits of 
depression; her nerves scem intolerably strained, and her former 
serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, patpitations, rushes 

of blood te the head, tassitude—in short, a multiplicity of troubles 
whieh perplex and bewilder her. 

It behoves all women to arm themselves with the knowledge which will 
ease those difficulties and solve those problems by reading Walter M. 


Gallichan's 
“The Critical Age of Woman.” 6s. 9d., Post Free. 


in which the author conveys just that information 

for want of which women have suffered so needlessly. 

The foliowing extracts from authoritative reviews speak for themselves: 
British Medical Journal: “ A quantity of commonsense instruction and 
advice.” 

Nursing Mirror: “ This book she ould cheer and encourage many & wor .n 
on the verge of the menopause. 
Glasgow Herald: Highly 
Written.” 

Husbands who seally care for their married happiness should read this book. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


instructive, strongly sensible, and _ well 





= — 1" atalogue 
Smmanitueuwy 2  Beelth and Efficiency” 


182 fone House, Paternoster Sq., E.C. 4. 


Cc and Specimen Cop of st = 
: FREE upon vaqueet, ASC Ut 
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